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PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Earn Credits You Need for Degree 


1. Inter-session, June 19—June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 


Regular session, with its extensive pro- 
gram of 400 courses, affords you ex- 
cellent opportunity to earn necessary 
credits toward a degree. Inter- and 
Post-sessions, with thoroughly modern 
courses in Education and Psychology 
— for students desiring to specialize 
further. Thirty-four academic and pro- 
fessional departments conducted by 
competent and experienced faculty. 

Interesting studies, sports, and social 
activities—you will enjoy them all when 
you come to this healthful vacation land 
in the heart of Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 





For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PA. 











UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Becta opportunities of 
the Summer Session in- 
clude introductory and re- 
search courses in botany 
and zoology at lake, moun- 
tain, and marine !abora- 
tories; courses for Deans 
of Women and Personnel 
Directors; and a Western 
Pennsylvania Travel 
course in history. 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 
July 10 to August 18, 1933 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are of- 
fered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School 
of Biology, the New York State Sum- 
mer Session in the Colleges of Agri- 


culture and Home Economies. 


Regular facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 3—-August 12 





Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women in Education, Educational 
Psychology, Commerce, Fine Arts and all 
college subjects. Extensive program in 
School Music. Complete Demonstration 
School. 





Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
Address Summer School Registrar 














FRENCH SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Residential Summer School (co- 
educational) in the heart of 
French Canada. Old Country 
French _ staff. Only French 
Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
Certificate or College Credit. 





spoken. 
vanced. 
French entertainments, sight-seeing, sports, 
ete. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition, June 26- 
July 29. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN THE UNIVERSITY AREA’ 


By Dr. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


I HAVE been asked to speak on ‘‘New 
Frontiers in the University Area.’’ I 
should be glad to do so if I could. Un- 
fortunately, however, my associations are 
limited. I can talk about Chicago and 
nothing else. Perhaps you will feel that 
the reputation of that city will entitle it, 
even in this generation, to be called a 
frontier, and perhaps you may forgive me, 
too, if I confine my remarks to a subject 
with which I have some slight acquain- 
tance. 

Before reviewing the recent develop- 
ments at the University of Chicago, there 
are a few general statements that I should 
like to make about them. In tlie first place, 
they have none of them been revolutionary 
or even highly original. They are almost 
all of them matters upon which educators 
at the University of Chicago and elsewhere 
have agreed for years. If there is any- 
thing startling about them it is in the fact 
that all of them have not been tried before. 
And so the word experimental can be ap- 
plied to them only in a restricted sense. 
The attitude of the university is experi- 
mental, because it is willing to try some 
things when success is not guaranteed. It 
is willing to change if change seems on re- 
flection to be desirable. But it is not 
striking out blindly in the effort to do some- 


1 Address before the Department of Superinten- 
dence, given at Minneapolis, on March 2. 


thing new merely because it is new. I may 
say in passing that almost everything in 
education is experimental, for we can sel- 
dom prove that anything we do is conclu- 
sively better than something else we might 
do or indeed than nothing at all. 

I wish to indicate at the outset also that 
the measures lately taken at Chicago have 
been taken on the recommendation of the 
University Senate, which consists of all 
professors of full rank, and have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees. In the 
whole program which has been presented 
step by step to the senate and the board, 
we have almost never had a close vote. 
The plans have represented the judgment 
of the overwhelming majority of the fae- 
ulty and the board. It is further impor- 
tant to notice that these plans have not been 
confined to any one school or to any single 
aspect of the university’s life. They have 
affected the whole institution, its adminis- 
tration, its methods, its curriculum and its 
organization. Although the process is still 
far from complete, we can give the main 
outlines of the program as it seems likely 
to proceed during the next few years. 

Before 1930 the organization of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago did not differ materially 
from the customary scheme, except that the 
institution was perhaps more highly depart- 
mentalized than most. During the first 
seventeen years of its history, heads of de- 
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partments held office for life. Under this 
system departmental autonomy flourished. 
Heads of departments dealt chiefly with the 
president, and very little with the deans. 
The deans advised students, awarded fel- 
lowships and looked after other interde- 
partmental affairs. But budgets and ap- 
pointments were departmental matters, on 
which the deans advised, but which they 
did not control. The result was that in 
1929 the president had the task of coordi- 
nating 72 independent budgets. 

It was clear also that each departmental 
budget represented at least two different 
interests—the interests of general educa- 
tion and of advanced study and research. 
These differences were not reflected in the 
organization of the university. The uni- 
versity consisted of the professional schools 
and the graduate schools and colleges of 
arts, literature and science. It was becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the junior 
colleges were concerned with a different 
problem from the senior colleges, and that 
the problem of the senior colleges was sim- 
ilar to that of the graduate schools. The 
graduate schools, however, had differences 
among themselves. There were strong 
groups in the humanities and the social 
sciences nominally united in the graduate 
school of arts and literature. There were 
strong groups in the biological and phys- 
ical sciences nominally united in the gradu- 
ate school of science. 

To accomplish at one stroke an adminis- 
trative simplification and an organization 
that reflected the real activities of the uni- 
versity, the senate recommended in the fall 
of 1930 that the graduate schools, the senior 
colleges and the junior colleges be abolished 
and that in their places there be established 
five divisions: the Biological Sciences, the 
Physical Sciences, the Social Sciences, the 
Humanities and the College. The college 
was to do the work of the university in 
general education; the divisions were to be 
devoted to advanced study and research 
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and were to award all degrees. The deans 
of the divisions were to be vice-presidents 
in charge of their organizations, reviewing 
the departmental budgets, and coordinating 
them into divisional budgets before sending 
them to the president. This also empow- 
ered them to recommend appointments, 
promotions and increases in salary. In 
this way the number of independent budg- 
ets handled by the president was reduced 
from 72 to 24, and the organization of the 
university was related more nearly to its 
educational activities. 

It was soon observed that the new re- 
sponsibilities thrown on the deans would 
make it difficult for them to perform 
many of the tasks that they had ear- 
ried hitherto. It was noticed also that 
the problem of educational and _ voea- 
tional guidance was one that we were 
treating in a very cavalier fashion. Some 
twelve separate units were concerned with 
student problems. In view of the methods 
of measurement that we proposed, adequate 
attention to guidance was more necessary 
than ever before. The senate therefore 
recommended that a dean of students 
should be appointed who should have 
charge of the twelve organizations con- 
cerned with student affairs and who should 
relieve the deans of the burden of dealing 
with student problems. By this arrange- 
ment the number of independent budgets 
handled by the president was reduced from 
24 to 12. 

Since we were in the business of reorgan- 
izing it was considered a propitious time 
to put into effect the results of delibera- 
tions that had been going on since 1927 
affecting the methods of measuring the 
progress of students. We decided to get 
rid of credits and course examinations for 
them, to abolish compulsory class atten- 
dance and to reduce arbitrary residence 
requirements. In place of these various 
methods of detecting a student’s intellec- 
tual development, we provided for general 
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examinations as the sole criterion of prog- 
ress from one unit to another, except 
for those degrees where a dissertation has 
always been demanded. These examina- 
tions the student may take when in his 
opinion he is ready to do so. The object 
of this arrangement is not to speed up the 
educational process, but to permit the stu- 
dent to keep constantly in contact with 
material that is stimulating and chal- 
lenging to him. 

A system of general examinations had 
to be administered. The senate therefore 
recommended the appointment of a univer- 
sity examiner, who should be chairman of 
a board of examinations, composed of nine 
members representing the various faculties. 
All examinations which were to count for 
anything were to be given by the board. 
The board’s technical staff prepares the 
examinations on the basis of material sup- 
plied by the teaching staff. The board then 
administers and tests the examinations. 

These actions of the senate and the board 
complete what may be called the first phase 
of the university’s reorganization, They 
were taken in the fall of 1930. Each fac- 
ulty at once attacked the problem of its 
curriculum. The college faculty offered in 
the fall of 1931 an entirely new course of 
study centering around four large lecture 
courses in the physical, social and biological 
sciences and the humanities. Many depart- 
mental courses for freshmen and sopho- 
mores disappeared entirely. The object 
was to give a general education and to 
eliminate, wherever possible, courses with 
a professional aim. In the general courses 
the student attends lectures, if he wishes, 
three times a week, and a discussion group 
once a week. Ordinarily he attends two of 
the general courses in his freshman year 
and two in his sophomore year. Thus he 
has time left to attend courses that will 
give him those tools that he will need if he 
is going on into the upper divisions. 

The other divisions and the professional 
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schools are most of them still at work on 
their courses of study. In general, the 
bachelor’s degree will be conferred on the 
basis of general examinations given on the 
theory that the student will spend one third 
of his time in a department, one third in a 
division and have one third of it free. The 
courses leading to the higher degrees will 
be still more specialized. The tendency in 
the divisions is essentially that manifested 
in the college—to drop as many depart- 
mental courses as possible and to consoli- 
date their subject-matter in divisional 
courses designed to give the student, first 
of all, a thorough understanding of the 
divisional field as a whole. The structure 
of the curriculum is thus pyramidal, pro- 
ceeding from general courses in the college 
to divisional courses and then departmental 
courses in the divisions. 

The professional schools have already 
decided or are in the process of deciding to 
admit students at the completion of their 
college work, that is, at the beginning of 
their junior year. This will mean in most 
eases an enriched professional curriculum, 
containing a considerable amount of non- 
professional work. 

Almost simultaneously with the divi- 
sional organization the faculty began to 
make provision for interdepartmental and 
interdivisional cooperation in research and 
in teaching. We have no department of 
international relations; but in the division 
of the social sciences many men in differ- 
ent departments were working on different 
aspects of international problems. They 
have come together in the Committee on | 
International Relations, where they engage 
in joint research projects and supervise 
the work of students, recommending them 
for higher degrees to the social science di- 
vision. In the humanities, committees on 
language, on literature and on culture per- 
form the same function in that division. 
A type of interdivisional group is the com- 
mittee on child development, now busy 
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coordinating research in this field and soon 
to take up the question of teaching and 
recommending students for degrees in any 
division. A university activity that cuts 
across divisional lines may thus flourish 
without being restricted by such barriers. 

Such a university activity is the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Almost all depart- 
ments are engaged in it. Many of them 
are engaged in little else. Yet the formal 
training of teachers has been accidentally 
relegated to one department, the school of 
education. The effect of this has been to 
diminish the sense of responsibility felt by 
all the departments, to prevent the depart- 
ment of education from devoting itself to 
its proper field, the science of education, 
and to promote a certain degree of dis- 
harmony between that department and the 
rest. In recognition of the fact that the 
education of teachers is an undertaking of 
the entire institution we now propose to 
place that task upon a university com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of all 
divisions and schools, and to relieve the 
school of education of the burden. The re- 
sult will be clarification of the functions of 
that department and definite assumption by 
the whole university of a responsibility 
which belongs to all of it. 

As we have studied for the past two and 
a half years the problems of general educa- 
tion we have become convinced that they 
ean not be readily solved by an organiza- 
tion with divided loyalties. We are cer- 
tain, too, that an organization which has 
its students for only two years will always 
face great difficulties in the construction of 
a program designed to give a general edu- 
cation. In addition we have observed, like 
everybody else, the duplication and over- 
lapping that have afflicted the last two 
years of high school and the first two years 
of college. Our college became a two-year 
unit in 1930. Our college faculty has been 
composed of members of the upper divi- 
sions, and has been, to a certain extent, a 
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faculty of divided loyalties. The members 
of it have been concerned with general edu- 
cation in the college, and with research and 
advanced study in the divisions. They 
could not be appointed in the college with- 
out the approval of chairmen of depart- 
ments whose interests might be exclusively 
in advanced work. Our high school has 
been a laboratory school of the department 
of education, under an administration 
separate from that of the college. 

On January 12 the board of trustees, on 
the recommendation of the senate, approved 
two important proposals, one to incorporate 
the last two years of the university high 
school in the program of the college, and 
the other to permit the appointment of 
members of the college faculty without the 
concurrence of departmental chairmen or 
divisional deans. The first action gives us 
a four-year unit devoted to general educa- 
tion. The second gives us the chance to 
build up a faculty chosen because of its 
special interests and ability in this field. 
The four years devoted to general educa- 
tion will be under the administration of 
the college dean; the principal of the uni- 
versity high school has become associate 
dean of the college. 

This organization has been put into 
effect on the theory that a simple, work- 
able and defensible program for education 
in this country is a six-year primary school, 
a three- or four-year secondary school, and 
then various terminal courses of study, one 
of which deals exclusively with general 
education and the others of which, with a 
core of general education, are designed to 
prepare the student for work in technical 
or business fields. At the moment the uni- 


versity of Chicago is prepared to develop 
only the four-year curriculum in general 
education. Faculty committees are at work 
on this course of study now, with a view to 
offering a tentative experimental curricu- 
lum to students for the first time next fall. 

The purpose of these actions is to pro- 
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vide an organization and a curriculum for 
the American system of public education. 
if not for it to use, at least for it to con- 
sider. It will be clear to this audience, 
however, that this purpose can not be ac- 
complished if the university limits its ex- 
periment to general education. Although 
I believe that we underestimate the signifi- 
eance of general education for all citizens, 
although I am convinced that any terminal 
course of study must give large attention 
to the cultural heritage of the race, I am 
sure also that beside the college there must 
grow up parallel institutions which will 
meet the needs of graduates of junior high 
schools who should be prepared for busi- 
ness or technical activity. The needs of all 
graduates of all junior high schools can not 
be met by general education alone. There- 
fore, as soon as possible, the University of 
Chicago, since it wishes to construct a pro- 
gram useful to the system of publie eduea- 
tion, must and will experiment with ter- 
minal courses of study of a technical or 
business character which will parallel the 
new four-year organization devoted to gen- 
eral education. 

This, then, is in outline the program of 
the University of Chicago as it has devel- 
oped to the present date. It remains to 
describe the results as we see them, the re- 
sults of that part of the plan that has been 
put into effect. I must warn you to receive 
these remarks with even more than the 
usual caution with which you accept the 
statements of university presidents. No 
part of the plan has been in operation for 
more than a year and a half. We have 
little more than first impressions to report. 
And since we are all enthusiastic these im- 
pressions may reflect our emotional state 
rather than objective reality. From the 
administrative point of view I should say 
unqualifiedly that the changes we have 
made have promoted efficiency and econ- 
omy. The reduction of the number of 
budgets from 72 to 12, and the grant of 
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real authority to the deans have given us 
an administrative scheme without which we 
could not have met the rapid decline in 
our income since 1930. 

From the standpoint of attracting, re- 
taining and educating students, my im- 
pressions are equally favorable. Our ap- 
plications increased in the first year of the 
new plan and have kept on increasing to 
the present time. The students admitted 
have been markedly superior by all tests 
that we could apply to any that we have 
had before. They appear to understand 
and value the opportunities offered to them 
by the new regulations or lack of them. 
Thirty-nine freshmen in the first year pre- 
sented themselves for general examinations 
in subjects which they had studied by 
themselves, without benefit of instruction. 
They all passed, and passed with an aver- 
age higher than the general average of the 
elass. Although these are times in which 
we should expect no program to assist in 
the retention of students, we find that the 
holding power of the new plan is 5 per 
cent. greater than that of the old. 

The faculty has been notably successful, 
I believe, in humanizing the sciences, in 
de-professionalizing freshman and sopho- 
more instruction in these fields and making 
the science courses contribute to a general 
education. The museum developed at the 
Quadrangles in cooperation with the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry has largely 
replaced laboratory work. The new sound 
pictures in the physical sciences have 
greatly simplified and improved the ordi- 
nary demonstration-lecture technique. In 
general, good students seem to come to the 
university because of the new plan; they 
seem to stay there because of it; and they 
seem to flourish under it. 

Although the curriculum, the examina- 
tion system, and the advisory service all 
leave something to be desired, I am satis- 
fied that they are all definitely superior to 
anything we had before 1931. The exami- 
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nations have proved a tremendous labor to 
the teaching and examining staff. Since 
the examinations are published and dis- 
tributed, new ones will have to be pre- 
pared each time they are given, so that the 
labor will never end. Nevertheless, we are 
developing a group of examiners who un- 
derstand the curriculum and a group of 
instructors who understand examinations; 
this will mean the gradual elimination of 
much waste motion that has beset us in the 
past two years. 

During the summer quarter the adminis- 
trative, examining and teaching staffs will 
give for those interested in the administra- 
tive, examining and teaching problems in 
college a series of six courses indicating 
in detail the methods that we employ and 
the results that we think we are achieving. 

These courses will enable those concerned 
with college problems to learn at first hand 
from our professors who are doing the work 
what is actually going on at Chicago. I 
commend them to you as a wholesome anti- 
dote to presidential addresses. 

From the point of view of the organiza- 
tion of education, elementary, secondary, 
collegiate and university, I am clear that 
Chicago has taken some suggestive steps. 
But here, I must admit, I have little but 
faith to sustain me. I believe, I do not 
know, that a six-year primary school, 
a three- or four-year secondary school, a 
three- or four-year college, paralleled by 
three- or four-year technical institutes, 
and followed by the university—I believe, 
I do not know, that this is a sound, efficient 
and economical organization of education. 
At any rate, I think it is worth trying. 
Certain impressions from our experience 
may be relevant. Our experience seems to 
show that the natural association of stu- 
dents is not in a group covering the four 
years of the typical college of liberal arts, 
but rather in two groups which separate 
in the middle of that college. Our divi- 
sional students, who are juniors, seniors 
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and graduate students have developed a 
divisional consciousness and a community 
of interest quite distinct from those of the 
freshmen and sophomores who constitute 
our college. The natural associates of the 
freshmen and sophomores, on the other 
hand, seem to be the juniors and seniors 
in high school. Certainly the faculties of 
the upper divisions have developed a divi- 
sional consciousness ; and the faculty of the 
college is coming more and more to see 
that its problems are distinct from those of 
the upper divisions and allied with those of 
the last two years of the high school. 

The development of divisional conscious- 
ness has been a striking phenomenon, for 
it has marked a change in the traditional 
departmental feeling of the University of 
Chicago. The construction of divisional 
courses of study, of divisional examina- 
tions, of divisional requirements and of 
divisional research projects has brought 
allied departments together as never before 
for the good of the students and of one 
another. In the Biological Sciences this 
change has been of peculiar significance, 
for there the clinical medical departments 
have become members of the division along 
with the pre-clinical and non-clinical biolo- 
gists. The group is therefore a unique 
association of biologists, who, because of a 
common administration and a common pur- 
pose, are likely to have some influence on 
the course of education and research in 
medicine and in biology as a whole. 

In the same way the inclusion of the 
school of education in the division of the: 
social sciences seems to me fraught with 
important consequences for the science of 
education and for the social studies. The 
tendency of American universities to re- 
gard educational specialists as people who 
had the queer idea that they could and 
would train public-school teachers has done 
the greatest damage to universities and to 
scholars in education. The social sciences 
have missed association with one of the 
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most important, if not the most important, 
of the social studies; departments of edu- 
eation have sometimes had a professional 
or even a vocational cast thrust upon them. 
At Chicago, the department of education 
is an integral part of the division of the 
social sciences, to the infinite advantage of 
both. 

I offer this description of what the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is doing, not because 
these things are the only things that are 
being done in the university area. It is 
only necessary to refer to the great con- 
tributions that are being made by the great 
university situated in this city to remind 
you that even we at Chicago are conscious 
that other institutions, and notably the 
University of Minnesota, are engaged in 
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work of fundamental importance to the 
future of education. It may well be that 
everything that we are doing is wrong. I 
do not greatly care if it is, for I trust to 
the intelligence of educators to point out 
our errors and thus save both themselves 
and us from the final fatal consequences of 
our mistakes. So the Chicago plan is not 
the only plan. It may not be the best plan. 
It is not a plan that we recommend to any- 
body else. It may have no ultimate sig- 
nificance whatever. The only reason that 
I think it worth while to present it here 
is that it may serve to remind us that even 
in times of great financial distress it is pos- 
sible for us to direct some attention to what 
is after all our main task, the improvement 
of education in the United States. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS SCHOLAR' 


By Professor LUCY E. FAY 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, COLUMBIA UNIVERS'TY 


Tus subject is a baffling one and the 
more I consider it, the more hesitant I feel 
to discuss it. Its possibilities of treatment 
are manifold, and in the brief time allotted 
me I can not hope to do more than present 
a few thoughts on the librarian’s need of 
scholarship; some examples of scholar- 
librarians and their contributions; the 
type of scholarship the present-day libra- 
rian needs; how it may be acquired; and 
the importance of it to future library 
development. 

Amid the welter of uncertainties about 
what librarianship is or is not, as evi- 
deneed by the varied terms used—‘‘ library 
economy,’’ ‘‘library service,’’ ‘‘library 
science’’—Mr. J. Christian Bay’s defini- 
tion is acceptable: 

To me library science is the knowledge and 
skill by which printed or written records are rec- 


1Paper presented at New York State Library 
Association meeting, Lake Placid, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 22, 1932. 


ognized, collected, organized, and utilized. Its 
purpose is to associate its results with existing 
needs and demands. Its idea is human enlighten- 
ment in a historical continuity.? 

Such a definition does not dissociate 
library work from scholarship, and prob- 
ably we all agree that librarianship has in 
part reached this goal. The skill in col- 
lecting, organizing and utilizing printed 
or written records has certainly been ac- 
quired and successfully practised, though 
we can not claim that the knowledge of 
this material has been adequately mas- 
tered. Nor has the purpose, that is, meet- 
ing existing needs and demands, been fully 
earried out. Granting that the idea in 
library science is human enlightenment in 
a historical continuity, we must feel that 
we are now at the stage where sound 
scholarship must be added to our already 
acquired and excellent skill, if we expect to 
live up to this philosophy. 

2J. C. Bay, ‘‘The Sciences in the Training of 
the Librarian,’’ Privately printed, 1928, p. 7-8. 
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Sound scholarship it must be, the 
scholarship securely based on a_ broad 
foundation and not too specialized, nor 
necessarily labelled with a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree that has been earned 
chiefly by doing some very limited research 
problem. Such a label denotes pedantry 
and not scholarship. So eminent a scien- 
tific man and scholar as Dr. Raymond 
Pear] discusses the need of broader train- 
ing for the graduate student in biology in 
his book, ‘‘To Begin With,’’* and what he 
says is of importance in all graduate 
study, of importance to the librarian as 
much as to the biologist. He puts his 
finger directly on the sore spot: that the 
undergraduate student specializes before 
he has acquired a solid foundation of 
knowledge with the result that he reaches 
the graduate school unprepared ‘‘to build 
a sound specialism.’’ This lack of general 
culture and a background of broad read- 
ing along the main lines of knowledge gen- 
erally exists. The historian and _ sociolo- 
gist, the chemist, physicist, engineer, 
lawyer and physician have been trained as 
narrowly as the biologist. All may be 
scholars and research specialists along 
their narrow lines, but few have the solid 
structure of general scholarship. 

What training does the librarian have 
for pursuing his calling in scholarly fash- 
ion? The inadequate bachelor’s degree, 
which may or may not signify a broad 
general curriculum without pre-profes- 
sional courses, and a year of technical 


training. To be sure, some librarians have 
been trained to be specialists in the 


humanities and the social sciences before 
entering the library field, but they are few, 
and unless they have acquired the techni- 
eal training of the librarian in addition to 
their highly specialized equipment in an- 
other field, they remain scholars without 
becoming capable librarians. 

Rev. ed. 


3 Raymond Pearl, ‘‘To Begin With.’’ 
New York: Knopf. 


1930. 
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How may the librarian’s inadequate 
training in scholarship be rectified? In 
the same way that Dr. Pearl urges the 
repairing of a biology student’s one-sided 
scholarship, by directed reading to gain a 
thorough acquaintance with the world’s 
great minds and their contributions to 
thought and human progress. 

There have been a few great scholar- 
librarians. Let us consider three of them 
and try to see the kind of scholarship and 
librarianship they were compounded of. 
What of Gabriel Naudé, organizer of the 
Mazarine Library? In the brief span of 
his fifty-three years, from 1600 to 1653, he 
studied medicine, wrote and edited nearly 
one hundred books, and, most significant of 
all, collected and organized a library of 
over 40,000 volumes for Cardinal Mazarin, 
which remains to this day one of the great 
book collections of the world. Not only 
did Naudé have a knowledge of the impor- 
tant books and manuscripts in many sub- 
jects, but his conception of librarianship 
was sound and liberal and surprisingly 
modern, as shown in his book, ‘‘ Avis pour 
dresser un de bibliothéque,’’ published in 
1627, with later French editions and an 
English translation by John Evelyn in 
1661, under the title, ‘‘Instructions con- 
cerning Erecting of a Library.’’ 

This ‘‘first practical treatise on libra- 
ries’’ has been described by George Smith 
as follows: 

It consists of nine chapters, the first five giving 
reasons for forming a library, the books of which 
it should be composed, and by what means to ob- 
tain them. The sixth chapter deals with library 
architecture; the seventh introduces a scheme of 
classification divided into seven classes, namely: 
theology, medicine, jurisprudence, history, philoso- 
phy, mathematics and the humanities: each of 
these classes the author says must be divided ac- 
cording to their several parts, thus—in theology 
all the Bibles must be put together in order of 
languages, followed by the councils, synods, de- 
erees, canons, and all that relates to the Constitu- 
tions of the Church, the fathers and the commen- 


tators, ete. In a similar way it is proposed to 
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deal with the other classes. Several attempts at 
a bibliographical classification had previously been 
made, but Naudé was the first to sketch out a 
practical plan for the arrangement of a library, 
and it will be seen that the basis he adopted was 
not dissimilar to some of the most successful 
schemes of the present day. The eighth 
chapter treats of book-binding, and the ninth asks 
what should be the principal aims of the library 
the author has imagined to have been collected, 
housed, classified, and bound. What purpose could 
be more noble than to ‘‘consecrate it to the use 
of the public, and never to deny it even to the 
least of men who should wish to consult it?’’ 
Open wide the doors of your library—appoint a 
capable librarian, instruct him to draw up eata- 
logues of both authors and subjects and minister 
in every way to the needs of those earnest stu- 
dents who will be eager to avail themselves of so 
great a privilege. This plea for a public refer- 
ence library, so much in advance of his times, did 
not bring immediate fruit, but when in 1644 he 
issued a second edition, he had the pleasure of 
seeing a library dedicated to the public growing 
under his hands—a collection such as his youthful 
enthusiasm had pictured several years before.4 


One of his contemporaries, as quoted by 
Miss Ruth Grannis in her biographical 
sketch of Naudé, estimates his work thus: 


As long as there are in France men devoted to 
literature and to a discriminating love of books, 
Gabriel Naudé will remain the type of model 
librarian. It is true that there were bibliophiles 
and bibliographers before his day, but the science 
of books had not been co-ordinated. He was the 
first to set a proper standard for it, and, thanks 
to his encyclopedic knowledge, he was able to 
make it take its place beside the science and let- 
ters of the seventeenth century on their lofty 
eminence.5 


No less famous a scholar-librarian was 
Henry Bradshaw, 1831 to 1886, and from 
his contributions to knowledge both the 
scholar and the librarian continue to draw 


4George Smith, ‘‘Gabriel Naudé: a Librarian 
of the Seventeenth Century.’’ Library Assoc. 
Record, v. 1, pp. 423-31; 428-93, July-August, 
1899. 

5 Ruth Grannis, ‘‘Gabriel Naudé.’’ J. C. Dana 
and H. W. Kent, eds., ‘‘Literature of Libraries 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries,’’ v. 6, 1907, pp. 
37-81, 
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sustenance. Many scholars have com- 
mented upon his work as librarian of 
Cambridge University from 1867 to 1886, 
and the prodigious learning he brought to 
his post. Dr. Ewald Fliigel, professor of 
English philology at Stanford University, 


addressing the Library Association of 
California on January 8, 1904, upon 
‘‘Henry Bradshaw: Librarian and 


Scholar,’’ pays high and just tribute to 
him: 


Bradshaw was the first authority on early 
English and Irish bibliography in England, one 
of the first authorities on palaeography, the first 
Chaucer scholar of his time and in the front rank 
of more than one special study; and above all, he 
was a great man, a warm-hearted, full-blooded, 
generous man, who had given the best example of 
his teaching, that the first duty of a librarian, and 
also his chief glory is unselfish devotion to his 
fellow-men. 


Another scholar, Dr. A. Leeper, warden 
of Trinity College, Melbourne, in an ad- 
dress before the Library Association of 
Australasia on October 12, 1901, said of 
Henry Bradshaw: 


His was an interesting case of a profession 
being, so to say, born with a man. The librarian 
was in his blood from the beginning. As a child, 
when asked what he was going to be, he always 
said he would be a scholar. At 15, when a boy at 
Eton, he had a book-plate struck for his own small 
library. At 18 he became known to London book- 
sellers as a book-hunter. On taking his degree he 
tried his hand at schoolmastering. But the chief 
fact recorded of his brief career in that profes- 
sion is, that he at once began making a catalogue 
of the school library. Destiny had clearly marked 
him out for a librarian, and he soon gravitated to 
the library of his own University—Cambridge. 
When he was appointed, this library was in a very 
backward condition. The librarian was not even 
allowed to be present at the meetings of the 
Library Committee. It sounds incredible, and yet 
seems to be well verified, that when a proposal 
was made at a meeting of these grave and rever- 
end signiors to add some works on Romance litera- 
ture, the chairman objected that there were novels 


6 Ewald Flugel, ‘‘Henry Bradshaw, Librarian 
and Scholar.’’ California Library Association. 
1904. p. 3. 
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enough in the library already.... There was 
something magnificent in Bradshaw’s conception 
of the duties of a librarian. Without help from 
anyone he at once proceeded to teach himself to 
read MSS. of all dates and countries. He mas- 
tered the elements of Sanskrit, Arabic, and other 
Eastern languages, as far as was necessary for 
cataloguing. A MS. in the language of 
Thibet was sent to the library. Bradshaw had 
just been learning the language of Thibet and 
was able to give an account of the MS... . But 
of course the learning of the scholar is not enough 
in itself to equip the librarian for his work. 
Technical skill in all that relates to library ad- 
The two were har- 

He was the first 
Indeed 
he may be said to have reduced bibliography to a 
science, by the application of what he called his 
natural Natural had 
taken a strong hold upon him, and powerfully 
affected his literary methods. His skill in evok- 
latent facts apparently unpromising 
material, by his application of the laws of natural 


ministration is also essential. 
moniously united in Bradshaw. 
bibliographer really worthy of the name. 


history method. science 


ing from 
science, grew into something which seemed to 
others like a faculty of divination. But he always 
maintained what was wanted for the solution of 
a bibliographical problem is ‘‘not ingenuity of 
speculation, but simply honest and patient obser- 
vation of facts allowed to speak for themselves. ’’ 
... It is said of him that he watched a volume 
which interested him as Darwin watched an ani- 
mal, ... Bibliography and palaeography were 
with him only means to an end, and that was the 
throwing of fresh light upon the history of man- 
kind and upon the development of civilization. . . . 
Scholar as he was, scientific bibliographer as he 
was, none the less he was also essentially prac- 
tieal.7 

Another scholar-librarian and one better 
known to us was Justin Winsor, born in 
the same year as Henry Bradshaw, 1831, 
and outliving him by eleven years. <As a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library he studied its 
organization and needs and recommended 
in his report, ‘‘which was one of the most 
remarkable documents in the early history 
of the library movement in Ameriea,’’ ac- 
cording to Samuel Swett Green,® some 

7A. Leeper, ‘‘A Scholar-librarian.’’ Adelaide, 


South Australia. 1901. 


8S. S. Green, ‘‘The Public Library Movement 
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important changes. When he was made 
librarian in 1868, he carried out his plan 
of reorganization to the lasting benefit of 
the library. As librarian of Harvard for 
twenty years he showed the same broad 
comprehension of that library’s needs. 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, in his presidential 
address at the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Chautauqua in 
1898, spoke of his eminent predecessor as 
follows: 


It was pleasant in London last summer to hear 
Justin Winsor pay tribute to Richard Garnett as 
the foremost bibliographer of his time. And yet 
we of America, paying tribute to Justin Winsor, 
must go one step further: we must hold him the 
foremost librarian of his time, foremost in his 
conception of a work to be done and in the quali- 
ties he brought to its service. 

The younger of us knew Dr. Winsor only as 
librarian of a great reference library, with a repu- 
tation established as a cartographer unexcelled in 
his field, as an historian, thorough, sincere, untir- 
ing in research, content only with first sources; as 
a bibliographer patient, accurate and prompt to 
disclaim knowledge where he had no exact knowl- 
edge; as an administrator careful, practical, eco- 
nomical, capable of shaping large projects, assidu- 
ous in detail; and as a librarian generous to the 
last degree in placing this knowledge and these 
capacities at the service of others. I have at 
times heard some wonder expressed—with an im- 
plication of criticism—that Dr. Winsor could 
administer the Harvard College Library and find 
time for writing history. He found time because 
he could administer. He had a clear vision of 
the thing to be done, he had the experience which 
relieved him from experiment as to method, and 
he knew how to utilize the capacities of others. 
... No American librarian ean forget the mar- 
vel of his decade of administration of a library 
of a different type. [Boston Publie Library] 
Panizzi raised a great. dome wherein scholars 
might find studious refuge; his achievement was 
no greater than that of Justin Winsor when he 
widened out his reading room so that it took in 
a whole city. 

So the eminence of Justin Winsor was no par- 
tial eminence. He had the perception of a work 
to be done broadening with the opportunities 





in the United States, 1853-1893.’’ Boston, 1913, 


p. 26. 
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which democracy offers; he had sagacity in his 
choice of economic methods; he was independent 
of mere tradition, yet equally independent against 
innovation and calm against example, he had 
profound desire to open the approaches to learn- 
ing; he was himself a scholar competent to lead 
the way, but he was too true a scholar to offer 
royal roads, or to countenance a pretence that to 
the accomplishing of thorough learning there is 
any mechanical substitute for laborious individual 
effort. In the aggregate, therefore, his career 
offers the best we have offered or are likely to be 
able to offer in one man of those administrative 
capacities in which, as a group, we may perhaps 
excel the members of our profession abroad, and 
those scholarly attainments in which as individ- 
uals we are fairly their inferiors.9 


An analysis of these three case histories 
should help us determine the type of 
scholarship that made these men great and 
successful librarians and whether that 
type of scholarship will meet the needs of 
the present age. 

It is a striking fact that Naudé, the 
Frenchman of the seventeenth century; 
Bradshaw, the Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century; and Winsor, the American 
of the nineteenth century, had all aequired 
in their early twenties ‘‘that general cor- 
pus of human learning’’ Dr. Pearl regards 
as basie to scholarship. From boyhood 
each showed a keen interest in books and 
developed the true spirit of scholarship, a 
desire to search for the truth, which re- 
sulted in important contributions to the 
special fields of bibliography, paleography, 
eartography and history. Having laid the 
strong foundation in their youth, they 
were trained to work in highly specialized 
subjects. 

A second fact worthy of note is that 
though their specialties were not in the 
field of science, their methods of work 
were the methods of science: a knowledge 
and use of original sources; painstaking 
observation; analysis and interpretation of 
facts. Bradshaw’s method was the natural 


®American Library Association. Papers and 


proceedings. 1898, p. 1-2. 
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history method based on Darwin’s tech- 
nique; Winsor’s method was that of the 
scientific historian; Naudé’s was the 
method of seventeenth century science, the 
method formulated by Tycho Brahe and 
Galileo. 

A third observation of importance is 
that the specialties of each one were closely 
integrated with the technical library proc- 
esses each was developing. Their scholar- 
ship was not divoreed from their librarian- 
ship, a thing apart, but was the very 
foundation of it. The results of their 
librarianship fulfilled Mr. Bay’s definition, 
‘“‘human enlightenment in a_ historical 
eontinuity.’’ 

Will their type of scholarship meet the 
demands of our present age? In their 
broad knowledge they far surpass the gen- 
eral run of librarians; their scientific 
method is superior to the empirical method 
generally used by librarians of the twen- 
tieth century. Only one research tech- 
nique not used by them will be necessary 
in the study and development of librarian- 
ship to-day, and that from the social 
science angle, the technique used in gath- 
ering statistical data. The greatest ele- 
ment of their scholarship was their solid 
foundation and that is by far the weakest 
element in librarianship to-day. 

In an endeavor to repair this lack of a 
solid foundation of human learning by the 
method of directed reading, the librarian 
faces the very practical obstacle of having 
little free time in which to do much solid 
reading for his continuing education. 
Furthermore, in most college and school 
libraries at least, the opportunity for intel- 
lectual growth and study under effective 
staff organization has simply either not 
been recognized or entirely passed by. 
Library staffs, as generally organized, do 
not receive the mental stimulus that the 
staffs of departments of the social sciences, 
the physical sciences, the humanities offer 
in their seminar discussions. What refer- 
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ence librarian, what catalogue librarian, 
what general assistant has been impelled 
by staff meeting discussions to take up the 
study, let us say, of the literature of bot- 
any, of the fine arts, of any subject, to 
enlarge his own background knowledge 
and thereby study more effectively the 
book and periodical collections of his 
library? In general, the librarian confines 
his study of books to the current output in 
fiction, in biography, in the ‘‘humanized 
books’’ of all subjects, because it has been 
constantly insisted upon that the teaching 
members of a faculty are the experts and 
they alone are competent to know the lit- 
erature of their fields. Granting this to be 
true, why is it that book and periodical 
collections in most college libraries have 
been entirely inadequate for the instruc- 
tion offered? Small book funds are not a 
eonvineing excuse to offer. It is a fallacy 
that all faculty members, with or without 
a Ph.D. degree, know the literature of 
their subjects. The mental stimulus that 
most of them received in their graduate 
seminars was along lines of specialized 
scientific research based on the false as- 
sumption that their undergraduate work 
and reading had given them a solid 
foundation of general scholarship. 
Librarianship, likewise, needs to recover 
this lost ground of a knowledge of books 
and the progress of human thought in all 
subjects, and it is the important duty and 
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the challenging opportunity of an intelli- 
gent staff organization to be the directing 
agent toward this recovery. 

We need the investigations of reading 
interests that are now being carried on; we 
need the investigations of book losses; of 
book production costs; of slow service; of 
all types of administrative problems, by 
reliable statistical method and proof. The 
results of such studies give us more confi- 
dence and are necessary to the efficient 
organization of the library as a social 
force. In college and school libraries we 
need such investigations, but what we need 
much more is the intellectual ferment, the 
burning desire for a sound general scholar- 
ship. For the encouragement of college 
and school library staffs toward this end, 
we need the sort of staff organization that 
will not only stimulate, but will allow time 
and offer advancement to accomplish it. 

Without this improvement in the schol- 
arship of librarians the library will lag 
behind in the intellectual and moral prog- 
ress of education. We must recover for all 
professional levels of librarianship the 
‘‘veneral corpus of human learning’’ and 
put it to work in providing more adequate 
book and periodical collections for existing 
needs; more expert service; more sym- 
pathy for and intelligence about research 
problems. The librarian will then be a 
scholar in his own right and the library a 
vital force in educational progress. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WORK OF THE CARNEGIE UNITED 
KINGDOM TRUST 

THE report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, recently issued, shows, according to a 
summary in The London Times, that in spite of 
the abnormal financial and economie conditions, 
fifty-two grants have been made amounting to 
£26,210, for the improvement of borough library 
services and seventy-five grants, amounting to 
£59,310, for the development of county libraries. 
Under the playing field policy their promises to 





95 schemes had amounted to £22,250. For vil- 
lage halls they had made 49 grants, totalling 
£6,550. All these grants represented definitely 
new or improved schemes, bearing directly upon 
the welfare of the general public—especially of 
those who, by reason of youth or lack of means, 
were least able to provide facilities for them- 
selves. The same on a smaller scale might be 
said of assistance given to young farmers’ clubs, 
the youth hostels associations, the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs headquarters organizations, and the 
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adult education movement in its various 
branches. The large building in Bloomsbury 
which would house the National Central Library 
and the Library Association (with the Museums 
Association and the Genealogical Society as ten- 
ants), the physical training college for men 
teachers at Leeds, and the boys’ hostel at Por- 
tree, Isle of Skye, were nearing completion and 
would be opened this year—that of the Library 
Association by Mr. Baldwin in May. 

Against these records of progress it was nec- 
essary to admit that in other fields the year had 
been a period of anxiety. The Old Vic-Sadler’s 
Wells combination, which came into being in 
January, 1931, had had to face difficulties com- 
mon to the whole of the theatrical world, and 
which were obviously much more serious where 
a completely new clientéle had to be built up. 
The museum’s policy had not had time before 
the crisis developed to impress itself upon the 
minds of local authorities, and comparatively 
few satisfactory reorganization schemes had 
been submitted during the year. Most difficult 
of all, perhaps, had been the problem of rural 
community councils, which by their very nature 
were difficult to finance at a time of public pov- 
erty. In these and similar instances they had 
had to choose between allowing useful work to 
come to an end and making supplementary 
grants designed to tide over a period of crisis. 

At the annual meeting of the trust, Lord El- 
gin, who presided, in submitting the report, ac- 
cording to The Times, said in part: 


The outcome of the concentrated study which 
was being organized by the government and the 
experts in voluntary social service might result in 
the evolution of a new order in which, while the 
number of unemployed persons was gradually but 
substantially reduced, the hours of individual 
leisure might be considerably increased. The re- 
port, he said, emphasized the crucial importance 
of the problem of young people. It might be that 
the state would attempt to mitigate present diffi- 
culties by raising the school age, by bridging the 
present gap between the school age and the age at 
which compulsory unemployment and health in- 
surance began. It was no part of the trust’s work 
to promote legislation; generally speaking, their 
work began where statutory provision left off, or 
perhaps it would be better expressed that when 
statutory provision caught up they, as pioneers, 
moved on to new fields. Whatever legislation 
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might achieve, however, there was an immense field 
for social and educational service among persons 
between school age and maturity. Their advisers 
were already aware of their desire very fully to 
explore this field of possible new activity, and the 
executive committee would probably be able to 
submit a preliminary survey at their meeting a 
year hence. 


LIVING COSTS OF HARVARD 
STUDENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENT of a program at Harvard 
University to reduce still further the living costs 
of students in Harvard College was made re- 
cently by A. C. Hanford, dean of the college. 

In view of the decline in the cost of food, the 
program includes a reduction next year in the 
price of board for students in both the fresh- 
man dining halls and the seven houses of the 
Harvard House Plan, and also the continuation 
for another year of the Temporary Plan for 
Student Employment. Under this plan, inau- 
gurated last year as an emergency measure, a 
number of part-time positions within the uni- 
versity will be made available to students living 
in the houses. 

The total amount of financial assistance of- 
fered under the employment plan will again 
amount to approximately $40,000 and the num- 
ber of students aided is estimated at about 140 
men. Of these, approximately 100 men will re- 
ceive jobs with compensation at $300 a year, 
and the remainder will have jobs calling for less 
time, with compensation ranging from $250 to 
$150. In addition about 140 men will also obtain 
positions as monitors with compensation rang- 
ing between $15 and $50. It is expressly stated 
that the plan is an emergency measure, and is 
contemplated for the academic year 1933-34 
only. 

The price of board at the freshman dining 
halls will be reduced from $9.00 to $8.00 per 
week, and at the houses the full weekly rate will 
be reduced from $9.00 to $8.50, while the weekly 
charge for 14 meals will be $7.25 and for 10 
meals $6.25. The total savings to undergradu- 
ates as a result of these reductions is estimated 
to be in excess of $50,000 annually. 

The reduction in the cost of meals is the see- 
ond to be made in the past two years. Since 
1931, the cost of board in the freshman dining 
halls will have been reduced from $9.50 to $8.00, 
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and at the houses from $10.50 to the new rate, 
which will be $8.50. 

Another step in the reduction of student liv- 
ing costs was the lowering of room rents in the 
houses announced several months ago. Under 
this reduction, average rent in the houses will 
be reduced from about $300 to $264, and the 
number of rooms at $260 or below will be in- 
creased from 681 to 1,000, of which 184 are at 
$140 per year or less. 

Summing up the changes announced for next 
year, Dean Hanford pointed out that the “fixed 
charges” for a student in one of the Harvard 
houses are now considerably less than $1,000 per 
year, with tuition at $400, board at about $300, 
and the less expensive rooms ranging from $100 
to $260. Towards these costs, a capable stu- 
dent, who is ambitious and a good scholar, may 
obtain a considerable portion either through 
scholarships, or through a position under the 
Temporary Plan for Student Employment. 


MUSIC AT THE SUMMER SESSION OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

SEVENTY-FIVE courses in musie and music edu- 
cation will be given during the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session from July 10 to August 
18, according to a recent announcement made by 
Professor John J. Coss, director of the school. 
The instructors will include a large group from 
the Juilliard School of Musie, and from other 
colleges and universities. A music festival has 
been arranged for the week beginning July 24. 

Professor Rossetter G. Cole, of Northwestern 
University, will survey the history of musie in 
three courses, “Musie of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries,” “Modern Music” and 
“Musical Masterpieces.” 

Professor Henry H. Fuchs, of North Carolina 
College for Women, will conduct courses in ele- 
mentary harmony and counterpoint. Advanced 
harmony, as well as musical form and harmonie 
analysis, will be given by Dr. A. M. Richardson, 
of the Juilliard School of Musie. Mr. C. H. 
Doersam, warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and organist of Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, will direct organ training. 

A comprehensive program of musie education 
for teachers and supervisors, covering the full 
range of musical activities in the elementary 
and secondary schools, is scheduled. Vocal and 
instrumental instruction will be given by the 
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Juilliard Foundation, in addition to courses in 
theory. There will also be classes in interpreta- 
tion and conducting, esthetics, criticism, appre- 
ciation, the history and physies of music and in 
methods of voice and piano instruction. A 
group of musie students will join the chapel 
choir for daily morning and Sunday afternoon 
services. 

A course on the psychology of musie will be 
conducted by Dr. E. J. Stringham, of Teachers 
College. The selection of musical material for 
festivals and special occasions will be the sub- 
ject of a course under Kenneth F. Damon. Dr. 
Satis N. Coleman, of the Lineoln School, will 
teach methods of developing creative powers in 
pupils of the primary grades, grammar grades 
and junior high school. Miss Elsa Findlay will 
present two courses in Daleroze eurythmies. 
Musie demonstration classes from primary 
grades through senior high school will be con- 
ducted daily in the Lincoln School by Miss Lilla 
Belle Pitts, supervisor of musie for junior high 
schools in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Alton 
O’Steen, of the Horace Mann School. Courses 
in music education also will be given by mem- 
bers of the faculty of Teachers College. 


THE SUMMER TERM AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CINCINNATI 


Aw all-university unit course on “Problems 
of the Changing World” will be featured by the 
University of Cincinnati in its first regular 
summer term, June 17-July 25. Instruction in 
this course will be given by the city manager 
of Cincinnati, Dr. C. A. Dykstra, on political 
problems; by Dr. C. M. Bookman, executive 
director, of the Cincinnati Community Chest, 
on social problems; by Dean Herman Schneider, 
of the College of Engineering and Commeree, 
on scientifie and industrial problems; by Acting 
Dean W. W. Hewett, of the College of Liberal 
Arts, on economic problems, and by Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the university, Dean 
L. A. Pechstein, of the Teachers College, and 
Director Edith Campbell, of the Cincinnati Vo- 
‘ation Bureau on Educational Problems, supple- 
mented by department specialists from the va- 
rious colleges of the university. 

One hour of the morning program has been 
reserved for this unique analysis of the crucial 
problems of American life. An elaborate syl- 
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labus is being developed to unify the course, 
and formal lectures will be supplemented by the 
work of afternoon discussion groups. 

A second feature will be a demonstration ele- 
mentary school showing an activity program em- 
bodying the principles of progressive education, 
with classes including kindergarten and the first 
seven grades. The various courses in elemen- 
tary education will be integrated with the work 
of this school, and a special observation course 
will be available. The demonstration teachers 
will represent both the activity program of the 
Cincinnati public schools and the work of pro- 
gressive schools in other parts of the country. 
Their pupils will be of average ability rather 
than of a group selected for special capacity or 
needs. The demonstration school will be econ- 
ducted in the new Teachers College Building. 

Four terms are provided, allowing flexibility 
in the arrangement of the programs for indi- 
vidual students. Dr. W. C. Bagley, of Colum- 
bia University, will present the work of the two 
weeks’ intersession, June 5-June 17, this consist- 
ing of an intensive course, “Teaching Procedures 
in the Light of Their Underlying Theories.” 
This may be elected independently of the later 
terms, or as a preliminary to the regular work 
of the summer. The two regular terms are from 
June 17-July 25 and July 25-August 26, and 
will include courses in liberal arts, education, 
applied arts and commercial engineering. An 
eight weeks’ term, June 12—August 5, provides 
complete courses in several fields of science, 
utilizing new laboratory buildings just com- 
pleted. The summer session is under the di- 
rection of Dean L. A. Pechstein, of the Teachers 
College. 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 

SCHOOL teachers from all parts of the state, 
numbering about 2,000, will meet at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor from April 27 
to 29 for the sixty-eighth meeting of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club. Citizenship training, 
the inspiration which research can bring to 
teachers and the more efficient organization of 
school and college educators will be the three 
main themes of the 1933 meeting. 

Meeting in conjunction with the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club will be the Michigan Association of 
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Collegiate Registrars and the Michigan Business 
Schools Association, while the final contest of 
the Michigan High School Debating League 
will take place on the evening of April 28. Of- 
ficers of the club include Professor Arthur L. 
Cross, the university, president; P. A. Remus, 
Battle Creek publie schools, vice-president ; 
Louis P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor High School, sec- 
retary-treasurer; C. S. Cooke, Detroit, and 
J. E. Wellwood, Flint, members of the executive 
committee. The club has approximately 3,000 
members. 

Private school, public school and university 
viewpoints on citizenship training will be pre- 
sented at the meeting by Dr. W. O. Stevens, 
head master of Cranbrook; Cynthia Jones, 
Grand Rapids Union High School, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Reed, director of the bureau 
of government in the university. Featuring the 
inspiration which research may bring to teach- 
ers in natural science will be a symposium of 
eighteen papers exemplifying such work. These 
research records will be published for school 
work and reference. Nineteen conferences in 
education, adult education, the arts, literature 
and science will be held during the three-day 
session. The section of physics, astronomy and 
chemistry will devote a morning to sound-pic- 
ture lectures on the molecule and other ultra- 
microseopie details of nature. The university 
eclipse expedition pictures will also be shown. 
Two general afternoon programs will include 
“The University of Michigan Archeological Ex- 
pedition in Egypt,” by Professor A. E. R. 
Boak, and “Treasures of the Clements Library 
of American History,” by Dr. Randolph Adams, 
director of this university institution. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation will be held on May 
5 and 6, at the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The general topic of the confer- 
ence is “Edueation’s Hand in the New Deal.” 
The tentative program is as follows: 

FripaAy, May 5, MorRNING SESSION, 10 A. M. 

Chairman, President R. M. Hughes, 
Iowa State College 

‘What is New in Education?’’ 

‘*The Minnesota Junior College,’’? Malcolm S. 
MacLean, the University of Minnesota. 
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‘‘Nebraska’s Experiment with Rural High 
Schools,’’? Albert A. Reed, the University of Ne- 
braska. 

‘‘University Extension in Oregon,’’ Arnold 
Bennett Hall, the Brookings Institution. 

‘*Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy,’’ 
Louis Brownlow, Public Administration Clearing 


House. 


‘*Cooperation in Virginia,’’ Sidney B. Hall, 
State Department of Education of Virginia. 
Director’s report: 

‘*Liberation,’’ C. Riborg Mann. 

Chairman’s address: 

‘*The Work of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion,’? Raymond M. Hughes, Iowa State College. 
Discussion conference on the topic, ‘‘Education’s 

Hand in the New Deal.’’ 

‘¢ Financial Donald J. 
Council’s Committee on Edueational 
Sidney B. Hall, chairman, Legislative 
Commission of the National Education 
John K. Norton, chairman, Joint Commis- 
Association and 


Aspects’’: Cowling, 
chairman, 
Finance. 
Associa- 
tion. 
sion of the National Education 
Department of Superintendence. 

‘*Emergency Measures for Academic Unem- 
ployment,’’ Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

‘*The National 
Franklin J. 
Conference. 

‘*Tnspiration from Nature and from Research,’’ 
John C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


Occupational Conference,’’ 
’ 


Keller, the National Occupational 


ington. 
General Discussion of the Problems of Education 
in the Emergency. 
SATURDAY, May 6, MorNING SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 
The Year’s Work in the Council’s Committees: 
The Problems and Plans Committee, Lotus D. 
Coffman, University of Minnesota. The Committee 
on Graduate Instruction, Raymond M. Hughes, 
Iowa State College. The Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice, Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University. 
The Modern Foreign Language Committee, Robert 
H. Fife, Columbia University. The Committee on 
Materials of Instruction, Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
‘*The 
Paul R. Mort, Columbia University. 


be 


National Survey of School Finance, 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
THE resignation, because of continued ill 
health, of Professor Augustus Trowbridge as 
dean of the graduate school of Princeton Uni- 
versity was accepted on April 13 “with regret” 
by the board of trustees at their spring meeting. 
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Professor Trowbridge has been dean of the 
graduate school since the retirement of Dean 
Andrew Fleming West in 1928. He has been 
on leave of absence this year. He had been a 
member of the department of physies since 1906 
and was from 1925 until 1928 European di- 
rector for the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Faeulty members whose retirements were an- 
nounced were Dr. Edwin Grant Conklin, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn professor of biology; Walter 
Butler Harris, professor of geodesy; William 
Koren, associate professor of modern languages; 
Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Marquand pro- 
fessor of art and archeology and director and 
curator of Renaissance and modern art, and Dr. 
Charles F. W. McClure, professor of zoology. 
Professors Conklin, Harris, Koren and McClure 
have been appointed lecturers. 

Announcement was made of the appointment 
of Professor Edmund Newton Harvey to the 
Osborn professorship, and of Professor Wilbur 
Willis Swingle to the Edwin Grant Conklin pro- 
fessorship of biology. Associate Professor Al- 
bert Mathias Friend, Jr., was named assistant 
director of the Museum of Historie Art. 

Professor Walter Phelps Hall was appointed 
to the Dodge professorship of medieval history, 
which had been held, until his death this winter, 
by Professor Dana Carleton Munro. 

The board of trustees promoted to the rank 
of associate professors Assistant Professors 
Paul Robinson Coleman-Norton, of the depart- 
ment of classics; Elmer A. Beller and John 
E. Pomfret, of the department of history; Dr. 
Arthur K. Parpart, of the department of biol- 
ogy; Dr. Denzel C. Cline and Dr. George M. 
Modlin, of the department of economics and 
social institutions; Dr. Chester W. Clark, of 
the department of history, and Dr. Henri F. 
Bohnenblust, of the department of mathematics. 

The board appointed as instructors Caleb F. 
Gates, Jr., and Roper W. Shugg, in the depart- 
ment of history; Edward J. McShance and Dr. 
Albert W. Tucker, in the department of mathe- 
maties, and Paul T. Stafford, in the department 
of polities. 

Leaves of absence for the next academic year 
were granted to Professor Allan Chester John- 
son, of the department of classics; to Professor 
Frank Linley Critchlow, of the department of 
modern languages; to Professor Warner Fite, 
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of the department of philosophy, and to Pro- 
fessor Howard Crosby Warren, of the depart- 
ment of psychology. 

Leaves of absence were granted to Professor 
Charles G. Osgood, of the department of En- 
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glish for the first term of the next academic 
year, and to Professor Raymond 8. Dugan, of 
the department of astronomy, and Professor 
Hoyt H. Hudson, of the department of En- 
glish for the second term. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE resignation of Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, 
president of the University of Washington, re- 
cently submitted to the newly organized Board 
of Regents, was accepted at the board’s meeting 
on March 26. Dr. Hugo Winkenwerder, head 
of the department of forestry, will be acting 
president pending the selection of Dr. Spencer’s 
successor. 


Dr. Zenos E. Scorr, superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, Massachusetts, for the 
past ten years, has resigned to become superin- 
tendent of the State Teachers College at Bridge- 
water. His resignation will take effect on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Dr. MreRLE MIDDLETON ODGERS, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed dean of the new Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women, which will be 
opened on July 1. 


Tue Crawford bill, allowing school employees 
to serve until the end of the term in which their 
seventieth birthday falls, has been signed by 
Governor Lehman, of New York State. For 
retirement purposes, the end of the fall term 
will be January 31 and of the spring term Au- 
gust 31. Under this bill Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
superintendent of the New York city schools, 
who will reach the age of seventy years in Oc- 
tober, will retire on January 31. 


Wiuu1am Lyon Puetpes, Lampson professor 
of English literature and public orator of Yale 
University, will retire from active service at the 
close of the academic year. Dr. Phelps has 
been for forty-one years a member of the Yale 
faculty and has been called “America’s beloved 
college professor.” 


TRIBUTE to the service rendered to the New 
York city school system by District Superin- 
tendent Arthur C. Perry, Jr., prior to his volun- 
tary retirement on January 1 last, was paid by 
the Board of Education on April 12, when it 





accepted a testimonial presented by the board 
of superintendents. Dr. Perry resigned “to 
give younger men a chance,” although he was 
about ten years younger than the compulsory 
retirement age. In its tribute the Board of Su- 
perintendents said: “Dr. Perry was appointed 
district superintendent on June 25, 1913, and 
assigned to the Borough of Queens. During the 
period of his long service in that office forty 
new schools were opened under his supervision, 
and notwithstanding the heavy demands of a 
continually inereasing field of work his influence 
kept the schools in the forefront of educational 
progress. As a distinguished scholar and ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Perry deserves our grateful ap- 
preciation.” 


ProFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN accepted an in- 
vitation from the Sorbonne in Paris, where his 
mission would consist mainly of conferences 
and exchanges of viewpoints. A bill by the 
French Government recently proposed would 
establish a chair of mathematical physies for 
him in the Collége de France. Dr. Einstein 
will keep previous engagements at Princeton, 
Glasgow, Brussels and Madrid. 


THE Carnegie International Foundation for 
Edueation has delegated Professor Albert Bern- 
hardt Faust, who holds the chair of German in 
Cornell University, to act as American exchange 
professor at the University of Vienna for three 
months this summer. Professor Faust will give 
his inaugural lecture at the University of Vienna 
on April 24. He sailed for Vienna early in 
April. 


AccorDING to The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
Jerome D. Greene, Wilson professor of inter- 
national politics at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, has completed his annual 
three months’ term in residence, during which 
he has given six public lectures on “Interna- 
His inau- 


tional Cooperation toward Peace.” 
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gural lecture on “Idealism and Realism in Ef- 
forts toward Peace” has been published. Dur- 
ing the term he has also leetured at Sheffield 
University, University College of Bangor, 
Wales, the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, London, the University College of Swan- 
sea, Wales, and at Carmarthen for the League 
of Nations Union. With Mrs. Greene he will 
return to the United States and will make his 
headquarters at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 45 East 65th St., New York. He will at- 
tend the fifth biennial conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations at Banff in August, and 
return to Europe in the autumn. 


DEAN GeroRGE B. Woops, of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed director of the 
summer session which will open on June 19 and 
extend to August 2. The courses will be offered 
by the regular members of the college faculty 
together with several well-known authorities in 
special fields. 

Dr. B. A. G. Funuer, who has been for the 
past two years visiting professor at the School 
of Philosophy of the University of Southern 
California, has been appointed professor of 
philosophy and director of the Hoose Memorial 
Library. 


Mrs. Joy MucuMore Lacey, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, has been named 
as one of the six members of the new State 
Board of Education recently appointed by Gov- 
ernor Paul MeNutt. Mrs. Lacey received her 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in 1932, 
doing her work in primary edueation. She has 
been a member of the faculty of Indiana State 
Teachers College since 1913. 

W. B. Smirn, superintendent of schools at 
Twin Falls, has been elected president of the 
Idaho Edueation Association. 

THE nomination of Redfield Proctor, formerly 
governor of Vermont, for president, and Ed- 
ward L. Moreland, of the Boston firm of Jack- 
son and Moreland, for vice-president of the 
alumni association of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has been announced. Dr. 


Allan W. Rowe, Boston, now president of the 
alumni association, Louis §. Cates, New York, 
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and Harold B. Richmond, Winchester, have 
been nominated for membership on the cor- 
The corpo- 
ration nominations, which are equivalent to 
election, are made to replace William S. Forbes, 
Lammot du Pont and Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
whose terms expire next June. Grosvenor D. 
Marcy, of Boston, and Charles E. Smith, of 
New Haven, vice-president of the New Haven 
Railroad, have been named to serve on the ex- 
ecutive committee for a period of two years. 


poration for terms of five years. 


Dr. Davin C. Topp was elected president of 
the St. Louis Board of Education in April to 
serve the unexpired term of Myrt A. Rollins. 
Dr. Todd, who had just completed his first term 
of six years as a member of the board, was re- 
elected to serve for another term of six years. 
He has long been identified with organizations 
devoted to civic betterment and has for many 
years been particularly active in furthering 
playground activities. 


THE Loubat Prize of $1,000 has been awarded 
jointly by a jury, of which Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
director of the American Geographical Society, 
was chairman, to Dr. Charles O. Paullin, of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. John Kirtland 
Wright, of New York, author and editor, re- 
spectively, of the “Atlas of the Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States.” These prizes are 
awarded at the end of each succeeding five-year 
period for “the best work printed and published 
in the English language on the history, geog- 
raphy, ethnology, philology or numismaties of 
North America.” Dr. Paullin, as author of the 
work, will receive two thirds of the prize 
money; Dr. Wright, the editor, will receive one 
third. 


Dr. FreperIcKA V. BLANKNER, assistant pro- 
fessor of Italian at Vassar College, has received 
one of the thirty-two medals of the King of 
Italy for distinguished work in spreading Ital- 
ian culture throughout the world. Dr. Blank- 
ner, a member of the summer faculty of the 
University of Perugia, two years ago received 
the gold medal of the Royal Italian Ministry of 
Edueation, the first American to be so deco- 
rated. 


LAWRENCE M. Jupp, governor of Hawaii, is 
the recipient for 1933 of the silver plate award 
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presented annually by the Hotchkiss School 
Alumni Association to an alumnus who “through 
personal achievement has brought distinction 
and honor to himself and to the school.” 


Proressor Frank L. Simpson, of Boston 
University School of Law, was suggested as a 
Democratic candidate for the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts to sueceed Governor Joseph B. Ely, 
by Chairman Joseph A. Maynard and Thomas 
H. Buckley, deputy state auditor, at the annual 
smoker on April 12 of the Democratie Club of 
Boston University. 


Frank L. Martin, dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, and 
Omar D. Gray, secretary-treasurer of the Press 
Congress of the World, recently held a confer- 
ence in Chicago regarding the possibility of 
holding a reception of the North American rep- 
resentatives of the Press Congress of the World 
this summer during the Century of Progress 
Exposition. 

Proressor H. J. Muuwer, of the University 
of Texas, is spending the year abroad as fellow 
of the Guggenheim Foundation and has been 
working at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
the Study of the Brain at Berlin-Buch. He de- 
livered a lecture at the institute on March 9. 
His subject was “Studies on Mutation.” 


Dr. ASHLEY Horace THORNDIKE, professor 
of English at Columbia University, died sud- 
denly on April 16. He was sixty-one years old. 


Ciara M. Hircucock, for many years pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology at Lake 
Erie College, died on April 11 at the age of 
eighty years. 

ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, secretary of the 
British National Education Association and for 
several years a member of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education, died at 
Matlock on March 31 at the age of seventy-three 
years. He was a nephew of the Right Hon. A. 
J. Mundella, M.P., a former president of the 
Board of Education. 


ProressorR CHARLES ANDLER, for many years 
professor of Germanic studies at the Sorbonne 
and the College of France, has died at the age 
of sixty-seven years. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a fellowship for 
graduate study at the medical faculty of the 
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University of Geneva providing for tuition and 
a stipend of 3,000 Swiss franes (about $600) 
for the academic year, 1933-34. To be eligible, 
a candidate must be an American citizen, a 
graduate of an approved American medical 
school or the holder of a master’s or doctor’s 
degree in a science related to the medical field 
and must have a thorough knowledge of the 
French language. The fellowship will be ad- 
ministered by the Swiss American Student Ex- 
change under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. 


THE International University of Santander, 
founded by the Spanish Republic, on the in- 
itiative of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Don Fernando de los Rios, is organizing a ten 
weeks’ summer course of general studies includ- 
ing scientific and literary subjects, primarily 
for Spanish students, but which may be at- 
tended by foreign students. The lectures at the 
International University will be given by the 
most eminent professors from Spanish univer- 
sities and will be attended by over two hundred 
Spanish university students. It is therefore a 
unique oceasion for any one desiring to get into 
touch with real Spanish university life at a time 
when all other Spanish universities are closed 
for the summer vacation. In addition the In- 
ternational University has arranged a special 
course for foreign students to be held from 
August 1 to 30 at the Palace of La. Magdalena, 
the former royal summer residence. The pro- 
gram will include study of Spanish literature, 
language and phonetics, art and institutions. 


THe American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will meet at Amherst College from May 22 
to 24, not in April, as was erroneously reported 
last week. 


THE International Congress of Sociology will 
meet in Geneva this summer the week of October 
16-23. 


THE Third International Pediatrie Congress 
meets this year in London on July 21 and 22. 


It has been reported here that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Fidae, held in Portugal last 
September, awarded a medal for outstanding 
college work in the field of international rela- 
tions to Carleton College. The Congress of 
Fidae also awarded medals to Georgetown Uni- 
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versity and the University of Florida. Carleton 
College received the award for colleges of less 
than one thousand enrolment. Georgetown Uni- 
versity received the award for service in all 
fields among large institutions. The University 
of Florida was awarded the medal for having 
rendered the most outstanding service among 
colleges and universities in Latin-American rela- 
tions. The medal awarded the University of 
Florida was presented on February 22. Mr. 
Charles Hann, Jr., international vice-president 
of Fidaec, was present. The principal address 
on the occasion was made by the Honorable 
Alvin Owsley, past national commander of the 
Ameriean Legion. Other guests were Charles 
Mills, national vice commander of the American 
Legion, and Armstrong Perry, of Washington, 
D. C. Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the 
university, has been appointed a member of the 
Jury of Award for the coming year, by the 
national commander of the American Legion, 
Mr. Johnson. 


THe Association of University and College 
Business Officers, the Association of University 
and College Business Officers of the Eastern 
States and the Association of Superintendents 
of Buildings and Grounds of Universities and 
Colléges will hold a joint three-day meeting at 
Purdue University from May 25 to 27. Dr. 
E. C. Elliott, president of the university, will 
deliver the address of weleome at a luncheon 
on May 25 and in the evening the governor of 
the state, Paul V. McNutt, will speak on “The 
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Relationship and Responsibility of the State 
for Higher Education and vice versa.” At 
breakfast on May 26, Dr. Robert W. Sproul, 
president of the University of California, will 
diseuss “Organization Problems to Meet Present 
Fiscal and Edueational Conditions.” 


CONTAINING innumerable books, pamphlets 
and periodicals treating on the general subject 
of labor in all its various fields, the John R. 
Commons Research library in Sterling hall at 
the University of Wisconsin was recently opened 
to the public. The library will constitute a 
permanent memorial to John R. Commons, pro- 
fessor of economies at the university, who has 
given so many years of his life to the service of 
the state. Included among the volumes in the 
library are the various books on labor and re- 
lated problems written by Professor Commons. 
These volumes, housed in a special bookcase, in- 
clude Professor Commons’s “Documentary His- 
tory of American Industrial Society.” Research 
bulletins and pamphlets, and periodicals on 
labor and its related problems from various 
countries are all found on the tables and shelves 
in the library. One section of the library is de- 
voted to national and international labor unions, 
another to the various fields of labor, while a 
number of the shelves contain material on em- 
ployment, industrial accidents, labor statistics 
and housing. The library is not only available 
to students of the university, but is also open to 
all citizens of the state who may desire to make 
use of its facilities. 


DISCUSSION 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE AND EDUCATION 

THE process of change through which the 
American nation is now passing deserves the 
strongest name which ean be applied to it. So 
many have been applied, in fact, that one’s 
vocabulary shrinks from the task and even the 
resources of a Missouri mule-skinner pale into 
insignificance when confronted by its magni- 
tude. We are witnessing the passing of a na- 
tional attitude of mind which had become so 
deeply rooted that in the minds of many who 
benefited thereby it seemed to be God-given and 
permanent. Men and interests have entrenched 
themselves only to find that they were resting 





upon a keg of TNT which suddenly realized 
itself. It is not too much to hope that the up- 
heaval has been sufficiently violent that their bed 
of roses is gone forever. 

In this change the results of our system of 
education have stood us in good stead. During 
that dynamie hour when the hammer-blow of 
bank closing descended, the nation neither went 
to pieces nor did it take refuge in a weak- 
minded revolution. Belts were tightened and 
shoulders were shrugged but no one in particu- 
lar lost his head. Enough of us were well 
enough educated to be able to discern that tem- 
porary discomfort might bring us out of our 
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troubles and at any rate that something was 
being done. I believe that our national policy 
of public education has thoroughly vindicated 
itself in this time of stress and that it should be 
given the credit it deserves. 

But complacency is not in keeping with prog- 
ress. We have done well but that “well” is not 
good enough for the future. In fact, it is al- 
ready being asked if the kind of education which 
we have given is not in some measure respon- 
sible for the present mess in which we are strug- 
gling. Has emphasis been given to the right 
subjects and more particularly-to the right kind 
of training? In this time of national stock-tak- 
ing is it not essential that teachers also take in- 
ventory? 

Two characteristies of the American people 
have frequently been noted by publicists and 
undoubtedly lie close to the root of many of our 
troubles. I refer to difficulty in thinking and 
to its concomitant laissez-faire. We are too 
willing to “take a chance” and to “let George do 
it.’ If there is any one thing with which our 
schools are concerned, it is thinking and the 
power of thought, and if we as a nation can 
be justly accused of weakness in that respect, 
must not our schools be examined to see whether 
they are really functioning in providing a train- 
ing which should result in the ability of the in- 
dividual to think clearly, to form convictions 
and to act upon those convictions? 

There can be no question that our curricula 
have been providing knowledge as to facts, but 
is a knowledge of facts in itself of any great 
value? At vast cost we have been imparting 
skills by shop training and in science labora- 
tories, but what do these skills avail in the face 
of a determined depression? Our high schools 
have been preparing students for university en- 
trance and the kind of instruction required in 
this preparation has so overshadowed all other 
kinds that it is given to all students regardless 
of their ability or of their future intentions. 
We have given a lot of futile instruction in for- 

eign languages which has provided jobs for a 
large number of teachers, but has the time thus 
spent resulted in even a play knowledge of a 
language? 

I said before that our national policy of pub- 
lie education has availed much in these troublous 
times and I have no reason to reeant this state- 
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ment. I firmly believe that without that mea- 
sure of education which we have received we 
would be in much worse straits than we are. 
But has American or European education been 
able to bring about a state of affairs where a de- 
pression is impossible? It is one thing to be- 
have well in times of stress; it is another matter 
to act so that one ean control destiny and not be 
compelled to submit meekly to it. A system of 
education—even one which has availed well—is 
not necessarily adapted to the future because it 
has served well in the past. We are now at the 
parting of the ways. Good-bye, laissez-faire! 

An emergency may, and probably does, re- 
quire autocratic powers on the part of the gov- 
ernment. A war against a public enemy and a 
war against an economic depression can not be 
successfully prosecuted by a democracy. Both 
these wars, however, are temporary conditions 
and in time we will revert to an orderly govern- 
ment and to an ordered state of existence. It is 
time now to see to it that this “ordered state” is 
emphatically not one ordered by the same inter- 
ests which ordered it before the depression! 
Since the time of the Athenian polity the hope 
of a democratic state has rested in the education 
of its citizens, and similarly the future of Amer- 
ica rests in the education of its children now in 
school. Along what lines shall this edueation be 
conducted? 

Two prime requisites stand out. First, an 
improvement in the training of the thinking 
powers, and second, a change in emphasis on 
subject-matter. 

Much of our present instruction is carefully 
directed away from any tax or strain on thought, 
and a premium is placed on memorization. Ex- 
amples inelude history, English literature, math- 
ematics and foreign language. In other sub- 
jects we tend to lay stress on the development of 
the play instinct, as in physical and natural sei- 
ence, home economics, shop, art and music. 
Much of our teaching in commercial subjects is 
directed solely to the acquisition of skills by 
which a living can be earned. In this rather 
sweeping criticism of the high school eurricu- 
lum I trust that no one will be alarmed unless 
the shoe fits so well that it can easily be worn. 
I have not intended to say that no teacher of 
any of these subjects so teaches that no pupil 
ever thinks, but I mean just what I have said, 








i.e., that much of our teaching is directed away 
from training the powers of thinking. 

Due to many extraneous influences, such as 
university entrance requirements, rulings of 
local and state boards of education, and the like, 
certain emphases have been placed in high 
school and junior college curricula which have 
not given a training requisite for the modern 
demands resting upon a citizen local, national 
and international. The instinet to run with the 
herd, to do in Rome as Romans do, to be like 
and not different, is carefully nourished. The 
acquisitive desires of the individual are brought 
to the front. The leadership of the few who 
will not be kept down is tolerated. 

We also have to reckon with the attitude of 
the teacher who is merely holding her job and 
who nightly goes down on her knees to the great 
god of tenure. Here in California we either 
automatically fire a teacher at the end of her 
third year or else we rivet her to the school to 
her everlasting well-being. Neither of these two 
alternatives assists in cultivating a wholesome 
teaching morale. It may be that not until the 
millennium shall we arrive at the point where we 
continue to employ a teacher only as long as she 
does a good job, but the present foeusing of 
attention upon the schools might even bring that 
consummation to pass. 

The Carnegie Commission, in its report upon 
the condition of higher edueation in California, 
has stated that general education now ceases 
with the completion of the junior college course, 
and that the greatest single failure of the pres- 
ent junior colleges lies in the fact that they have 
not provided a curriculum for the development 
of social intelligence. If we admit the truth of 
the second statement with regard to the junior 
colleges there is no reason why we should deny 
its applicability in considerable extent to the 
high schools also. Laissez-faire thrives when 
independent thought is not cultivated and when 
men are ignorant of actual conditions. I hold 
no brief for the particular subject, but certainly 
the times ery aloud for much more functional 
training in social science in our secondary 
schools. Eeonomics, sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, and the like, taught by teachers who know 
them and who do not merely dictate the notes 

which they themselves took in college, will go 
far in helping to train future citizens who will 
have to cope with economic conditions. If we 
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are to control economie forees we must know 
and also be able to think. 
F. M. Foster 
EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE WORM TURNS 


A COLLEGE president who shall be nameless 
recently received a letter from an industrial 
concern, asking him to employ a man whom the 
industry found it impossible to employ any 
longer on account of the depression. The man 
had evidently entered industry from college 
work in prosperous times, since he had had 
considerable teaching experience. Having been 
deluged recently with similar requests, the col- 
lege president gave way to his feelings and dic- 
tated the following frank reply: 





““My dear Mr. 
I have your letter of March 10 regarding Mr. 
and I have no doubt that his prepa- 
ration and experience would fit him very well 
indeed for a college or university position. May 
I say that the colleges of the country have never 
before been so pressed by industry to absorb their 
surplus men. On the other hand, in times of busi- 
ness expansion, the industries quite ruthlessly 
plunder the colleges by offering their best pro- 
fessors large salaries to leave college work and to 
enter industry. This is, I suppose, a natural eco- 
nomie process and one with which we should find 
no fault, but I think you may appreciate the per- 
haps not unnatural feeling of resentment which 
the colleges feel in thus being used as a buffer to 
take up the inequalities in industrial cycles. 
Frankly, I have kept a file of letters similar to 
your own which I hope to use effectively when the 
next peak comes and when you in industry are 
trying to secure our best men by offers of high 
salaries. As a matter of fact, I think you will 
realize that colleges are subject to the same eco- 
nomic cycles as industry. I know of no institution 
at the present time which is increasing its faculty, 
but we are trying to do something which you 
industrialists seem not to be doing; that is, we are 
trying to hold in our employ the men we already 
have. I hope you will not take amiss the frank- 
ness of this letter. It is dictated by no personal 
feeling. I am simply trying to make clear the 
fact that when industry has overloaded itself in 
prosperous times, often at the expense of the 
colleges, it is scarcely fair to expect the colleges 
to come to the rescue when times are bad. 
Very truly yours, 
K. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROPOSED SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
IN IOWA 

In April, 1931, during the closing days of 
the Forty-fourth General Assembly of Iowa, 
provision was made for an interim committee 
on reduction of governmental expenditures. Of 
the six members of the committee, two were 
appointed by the president of the senate, two 
by the speaker of the house of representatives, 
and two by the governor. 

As mentioned in the enactment, it was the 
“duty of the committee to make a scientific 
study of the state, county, township, city and 
town governments, and the organization of the 
several school systems of the state, and to collect 
such information and make such recommenda- 
tions as the committee may deem pertinent rela- 
tive to the organization and structure of the 
state government and of the several local gov- 
ernments, including school districts, and make 
such other recommendation that will render the 
state government, the several local governments 
and the school systems more efficient and will 
enable them to operate more economically.” A 
report, together with the necessary bills to carry 
out its proposals, was to be submitted to the 
governor of the state on or before November 
15, 1932. To meet the necessary expenses, an 
appropriation of $10,000 from the state 
treasury was made. 

In prosecuting its work, proposals were 
solicited from contact committees created in 
every county, which committees were also to 
“inspire tax reductions in local, city, county, 
and school governments.” A program of pub- 
licity through the daily press was consistently 
maintained to call attention to the inereases in 
the cost of government and to conduct a 
referendum on various proposals, as well as to 
keep the public informed as to the work of the 
state committee. 

The first section of the committee’s report was 
submitted to Governor Dan W. Turner in No- 
vember. After describing the work of the com- 
mittee and its observations, an explanatory 
statement of each of the sixty-five proposals 
to be offered and nine other recommendations 
were included. An appendix gave the complete 
text of each of the legislative bills prepared. 
Seventeen of its legislative proposals were par- 


ticularly directed at the public-school systems, 
and three referred to the operation of the state- 
supported higher institutions. The committee 
secured as its educational consultant Dr. Frank 
P. Bachman, director of field studies at George 
Peabody College, who visited the state and ad- 
vised with them. Representative city and county 
superintendents from the state met with the 
committee twice and expressed themselves on 
various problems submitted. 

This committee recommended that all high 
schools with an average daily attendance of be- 
low thirty-five (35), or with less than two years 
work above the eighth grade, be closed, also 
that rural schools with an average daily at- 
tendance below ten be also discontinued. An- 
other proposal specifies the procedure whereby 
two districts may cooperate in providing ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities. Where 
a school has been closed the maximum tuition 
to be paid in attending another school is 
specified. 

Powers and duties of boards of education 
would be affected by the enactment of several 
bills. All the subjects now required by law to 
be taught in high schools (agriculture, manual 
training, home economies, physical education, 
economies and social problems, American his- 
tory and eivies) except the latter two, would be 
made optional with the board of directors or 
voters of the districts. The establishment of 
kindergartens, which is now required upon peti- 
tion of the parents of twenty-five (25) children 
of kindergarten age, would be made optional. 
Consolidated districts would not be required to 
transport at public expense children living 
within two miles of the school or a regularly 
established bus route. The present legal mini- 
mum salaries for teachers would be lowered to 
$40 per month. The so-called budget law would 
be extended to inelude all districts of the state 
and it would be possible for the county super- 
intendent or the taxpayers of any district to 
have its financial records audited. Every school 
corporation would be required to use a uniform 
financial accounting system, as prescribed by the 
superintendent of public instruction. The max- 
imum tuition rate to be collected by high schools 
from rural districts would be reduced to $10 per 


month. 
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The administrative organization of districts 
would be changed by transferring the duties of 
all school treasurers to county treasurers and 
to elect members of boards of education, except 
in school townships and rural independent dis- 
triets, every two years instead of annually as is 
now done. Where taxable property is removed 
from a school district by some other govern- 
mental unit, such as state parks, airports, ete., 
and consequently deprives the school of tax 
income, the district would be reimbursed by the 
other unit for the amount of tax normally re- 
ceived. Centralized purchasing, patterned some- 
what after the California law, would be avail- 
able and districts could release themselves from 
the annual purchase of library books by the 
county board of education. 

Several recommendations which do not refer 
to schools exclusively would directly affect their 
operation. No taxing body in the state would 
be allowed to increase its present rate of taxa- 
tion. It has been proposed to create within each 
county a tax budget commission of five property 
owners, which would have final authority to 
review and reduce the levy of any taxing body 
in the county. <A law passed two years ago, 
which required a 5 per cent. reduction of 1931 
and 1932 levies under the 1930 figures, provided 
that school districts who had not levied in ex- 
cess of 95 per cent. of their legal limits could 
levy the same as in 1930 and no more, but also 
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specified that upon appeal to the state director 
of the budget, taxing bodies might for cause be 
exempted from the law. It has been proposed 
to extend this law during the coming biennium, 
with no allowance for exemptions. Salaries of 
all state and county officials would be reduced 
from 5 to 25 per cent., the minimum of county 
superintendents being lowered to $1,620 per 
year with a maximum of $2,550. Further pro- 
posals would modify the activities of the de- 
partment of public instruction and the office of 
county superintendent. 

Recommendations of the committee were sub- 
mitted during the opening days of the forty- 
fifth general assembly, which convened the sec- 
ond week in January, and were immediately re- 
ferred to committees for consideration. At the 
same time a supplementary and final report, 
which made additional suggestions and recom- 
mended the appointment of a similar committee 
to continue the work during the coming 
biennium, was distributed. Undoubtedly many 
other bills affecting schools will be submitted to 
the legislature, but it has had for immediate 
consideration at the beginning of its present 
session more school legislation than has ap- 
peared since the work of the well-known Better 
Iowa Schools Commission of twenty-five years 
_ R. C. Wittiams 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Des Moines, Iowa 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 

EDITORIAL opinions collected by the Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Edueation and sent 
for publication in ScHoou AnD Society. 


When buildings decay, we can rebuild them. 
When bridges collapse, we ean rebuild them. 
When material things disintegrate, they can be 
reconstructed. But once the morale of an in- 
dividual has broken down, it is gone forever. 
More than the stock market crash, more than 
lost fortunes, more than want and deprivation 
and hunger—this is the tragedy of the depres- 
sion. Schools, libraries, recreation centers— 
these keep up morale—and the unemployed are 
Take them away and what then? 


using them! 


Be selfish and be afraid. Watch the cost of 
crime go up.—National Municipal Review. 


The American Federation of Labor 

What is first needed in this crisis in educa- 
tion is to survey quickly the possible sources of 
funds, and thus to provide against emergencies 
that might result in eurtailments in educational 
opportunities and permanent injury to the boys 
and girls of to-day. As the gasoline tax yields 
constant flow of revenue, which in most loeali- 
ties yields large sums for road building and in 
some instances surpluses, road building should 
yield priority to education of children. Labor 
is primarily interested in preventing this de- 
pression from destroying our social assets, as it 
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has wiped out financial values. If a nation has 
man power and intelligence all things will be 
added. Without these all else is vain—Amer- 
ican Federationist, February, 1933. 


Between the cold lines of government print 
(Annual Report of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) one reads a score of men- 
aces to our children. Whether in the statistics 
of maternity care or of unemployment relief, of 
child labor or of the increase in juvenile theft, 
of nutrition or of schooling, page after page 
betrays a national demoralization which is bitter 
disgrace to “civilized” people. ... 

We have endured patiently—all too patiently 
—the failures of businesses and banks, the 
widening morass of unemployment, the length- 
ening of bread lines. Now comes the miserable 
testimony of the children. Our own generation 
is suffering enough, in all conscience. Must the 
next suffer yet more? Is there no shame among 
us, no pity, no wisdom? Where is our vaunted 
capacity for public indignation, our genius for 
swift and practical action?—Judge, February, 


1933. 


Education is not merely for the upper classes. 
The reason the American workman has been able 
to compete successfully is because of his edu- 
eated intelligence. The reason our nation has 
been so successful is because of the high average 
of intelligence of the electorate. No democracy 
can sueceed, and no nation can compete under 
modern conditions, without an intelligent and 
educated citizenry. . . 

Politicians—in whose hands these matters rest 
—will blame the depression. This depression is 
only temporary, but the effect of restricting edu- 
eation will be permanent. America should have 
the same progress in education in these days of 
depression that we would have made in good 
times. In point of fact, the depression should 
teach us that if we had a sufficiently educated 
and enlightened electorate we might be able to 
obviate such catastrophes altogether. Let the 
people wake up—and save the schools.—Wash- 
ington Herald, Washington, D. C., January 27, 
1933. 


Edueation is not costly. The $2,500,000,000 
we spend annually for publie schools represents 
only $2.74 out of every $100 of the normal na- 
tional income, compared with the $13.98 we 
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spend on automobiles. For candy, chewing 
gum, theaters and other amusements, we spend 
$2.61 for every $1 spent on education. Econ- 
omies should be made and waste eliminated. 
But surely these economies can be made without 
seriously reducing school efficiency. We believe 
that with better tax systems, governmental re- 
forms such as county consolidations, economies 
in other items, and intelligent study of school 
needs, our splendid educational system can be 
made to weather the depression storm unharmed 
in its essential function. A democracy ean not 
afford to cripple its schools—The News, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 11, 1932. 


Virtually unnoticed in the vast confusion of 
the “Lame Duck” Congress are the George and 
Dieterich bills, lately introduced into the Senate 
and House of Representatives, respectively, for 
the imperative purpose of rescuing education 
from the débacle of depression. 

The two measures wisely propose that emer- 
gency loans shall be made to distressed schools 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds, in order to keep these schools going and 
prevent the social catastrophe of a radical eur- 
tailment in education. Hearings on the George 
bill before a Senate committee served to empha- 
size the gravity of the crisis in education. . 
Without education this nation can not endure 
as a self-governing republic. Whatever is lost 
now in the way of an informed citizenry will 
never be regained. 

If counties or local communities can not main- 
tain their public schools without interruption, 
the states must do so. If the states can not, the 
Federal Government must help. In the imme- 
diate future hearings on the Dieterich bill are to 
begin before a House committee in Washington. 
These hearings must be made effective. For no 
other question before Congress is more impor- 
tant than this neglected question of maintaining 
the American standards of education.—The Bal- 
timore News, Baltimore, Maryland, January 31, 
1933. 


Most communities have made it plain thati 
they want their school children to be the last to 
feel the pinch of retrenchment. The rising cost 
of education has been no mystery and no scan- 
dal. An abiding faith in education as vital to a 
democracy has led our people to increase both 
the quantity and the quality of the schooling of 
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their children. Where twenty years ago one 
pupil in six went beyond the elementary grades, 
now one in three goes on to high school. . . . It 
is vital that the the 
schools shall be made by those qualified to make 


necessary economies in 


them. School committees now have an oppor- 
tunity, if they will grasp it, to be of the greatest 
If they will take the lead 
in making those economies which they best 


service to edueation. 


know can and must be made they will retain the 
confidence of their communities and prevent the 
danger of entrusting educational policy into 
hands less qualified to protect the interest of the 
child.—Boston Globe, Massachusetts, 
December 20, 1932. 


Boston, 


One of the serious effects of the current de- 
pression is its curtailment of sound educational 
activities. True, budgets must be balanced and 
school systems must be economical along with 
units. Hysteria, however, 
may push too far. “Only a people that had no 
conception of the place of education in its na- 
tional life could contemplate the ruin of the 
next generation as the best remedy for govern- 
mental insolveney,” says President Robert M. 
Hutchins, of Chicago University. This is a time 
Great 
wisdom is needed to meet the situation. Edu- 
eators should not let themselves be stampeded 
by publie outery. The public itself should seek 
many other places to cut expenses before it eur- 
tails education too far—Waterbury Evening 
Democrat, Waterbury, Conn., May 7, 1932. 


other government 


for more and better education, not less. 


For many years school teachers generally 
were notoriously underpaid. It was only a short 
time before the depression began that their 
claims for anything like adequate salary were 
recognized. 

It is true, of course, that tax delinquencies are 
heavy. In some way the public income must be 
stretched to meet the public expenses, but why, 
indeed, should the teachers be called upon to 
make the greatest sacrifices? If further salary 
cuts must be accepted by public servants, they 
should be more fairly adjusted and distributed. 
—Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio, October 21, 
1932. 


Tax-ridden communities ean remodel their tax 
systems, effect economies in the elimination of 
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graft and of useless governmental units, pry 
loose from the payroll non-functioning officials 
and make other necessary and desirable econo- 
mies. The public schools should be the last, not 
the first, to suffer—The Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, Colorado, November 19, 1932. 

All citizens whose concern is the welfare of 
American civilization, as it is advanced by the 
forces of education, will subscribe heartily to 
the report of the Commission on the Emergency 
in Edueation to the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Edueation Association. 
Indeed, he would be a recreant member of so- 
ciety who did not accept and approve the de- 
clared objectives of that organization.—The 
Minneapolis Journal, March 1, 1933. 


The so-called fads and frills of education, 
which certain taxpaying groups are anxious to 
eliminate, in reality constitute the fundamentals 
of twentieth century education whose lack would 
mean revival of the old type school and eduea- 
tion which produced the misguided leadership 
we are burdened with to-day. . . . Educators 
are putting up a stout fight for what they, and 
every reasonable citizen, believe to be the very 
last thing to economize on—the training of our 
children. Let them use the full barrage of am- 
munition they have at their disposal—The Min- 
neapolis Star, March 1, 1933. 


The most expensive thing Chicago can do in 
the long run is to throw a monkey-wrench in 
the educational machinery at this time. 

Yes, we have a depression. 

And it is probably due to the fact that we 
have up to now educated our people pretty 
generally that we are able to face it with as 
much fortitude and national loyalty as we are 
facing it. 

Interfere with education and you will suffer 
grave consequences. If people won’t pay 
enough other taxes to keep the educational 
system going, impose a sales tax collectible 
weekly to prevent interference with education. 

Chicago is not involved in peculiar trouble 
over its public school system because it is less 
able to afford the education of its children than 
other communities in this great nation. Lack 
of funds to pay the school teachers is not 
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due wholly to the current business depression. 
Publie revenues were cut off for a number of 
years by tax litigation. 

Economies have been effected in all depart- 
ments of state, county and city government. 
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The time has arrived not to abandon the schools 
and free public education but to declare that 
they are being saved by a reawakening of publie 
consciousness and good eitizenship.—The Chi- 
cago American, Chicago, January 31, 1933. 


REPORTS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 

Av its meeting of March 10-12, 1933, the 
Committee on Fellowships and Grants of the 
American Council of Learned Societies acted 
upon one hundred and seventy applications. 
Sixteen fellowships were awarded, and forty-one 
grants in aid of research. The grants were 
divided as follows: Nine larger grants, ranging 
in amount from $600 to $1,000, aggregating 
$8,325. Thirty-two small grants, from $100 to 
$500, aggregating $10,565. 

A complete list of the recipients of awards, 
with statements of the research assisted, is given 
below: 

GRANTS 

Herbert Douglas Austin, professor of Italian 
and French, University of Southern California: 
For a critical edition of Ristoro d’Arezzo’s ‘*Com- 
posizione del Mondo.’’ 

Florence Elberta Barns, professor of English, 
Baylor College for Women: For an investigation 
of the Sacrament Plays of England and the Con- 
tinent. 

Marion Elizabeth Blake, associate professor of 
Greek, Mt. Holyoke College: For a study of 
Roman pavements of the second century. 

Rae Blanchard, associate professor of English, 
Goucher College: For an edition of the correspon- 
dence of Richard Steele. 

Blanche B. Boyer, associate professor of Latin, 
Mt. Holyoke College: For a study of Insular script. 

William A. Campbell, associate professor of art, 
Wellesley College: For a study of the Church of 
St. Martin at Angers. 

Sarah L. C. Clapp, associate professor of En- 
glish, Louisiana State Normal College: For a study 
of Jacob Tonson the Elder and his publications. 

Ernst Diez, acting professor of art, Western 
Reserve University: For a study of Byzantine 
mosaics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
Greece. 

William L. Fichter, associate professor of Span- 
ish, Brown University: For a study of the life 
and works of Lope de Vega. 





Joshua Finkel, instructor in Hebrew, Temple 
Petach Tikvah, Brooklyn, N. Y.: For an edition 
and translation of Ibraihim ibn Yaqub’s Commen- 
tary on Genesis. 

Alexander David Fraser, associate professor of 
archeology, University of Virginia: For a study 
of Greek armor and weapons. 

Jacob Hammer, assistant professor of classics, 
Hunter College: For a critical edition of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s ‘‘ Historia Regum Britanniae.’’ 

Marguerite Hearsey, professor of English, Hol- 
lins College: For an edition of Sackville’s contri- 
bution to A Mirrour for Magistrates. 

John W. Hebel, professor of English, Cornell 
University: For an edition of the works of Michael 
Drayton. 

Jess H. Jackson, professor of English, College 
of William and Mary: For an edition of two 
versions of the Fortunatus Saga. 

Franklin P. Johnson, assistant professor of art, 
University of Chicago: For a study of certain red- 
figure vases and fragments owned by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Charles W. Jones, instructor in English, Oberlin 
College: For an edition of Bede’s ‘‘De Temporum 
Ratione.’’ 

Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art: For a study of the origins of the 
Louis XV style. 

Rudolf Kirk, assistant professor of English, 
Rutgers University: For an edition of letters of 
Samuel Pepys. 

Max L. W. Laistner, professor of ancient his- 
tory, Cornell University: For an edition of Bede’s 
commentary on Acts. 

Jakob A. O. Larsen, associate professor of an- 
cient history, University of Chicago: For a study 
of the social and economic conditions of Roman 
Gaul. 

Charles H. Livingston, professor of Romance 
languages, Bowdoin College: For an edition of the 
‘‘Fabliaux et Dits de Gautier Le Leu.’’ 

Howard F. Lowry, professor of English, College 
of Wooster: For an edition of the note-books and 
correspondence of Matthew Arnold and A. H. 
Clough. 
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Dorothy L. Mackay, assistant professor of Euro- 
pean history, Duke University: For studies in the 
history of the University of Orleans. 

Kemp Malone, professor of English, The Johns 
Hopkins University: For a critical edition of 
“eWadsith.”” 

Clara Marburg, assistant professor of English, 
Vassar College: For a study of the correspon- 
dence of John Evelyn. 

Benjamin D. Meritt, visiting professor, Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies, Athens: For the 
reconstruction of epigraphical stelae in Athens, 

Charles B. Millican, assistant professor of En- 
glish, New York University: For studies of the 
Arthurian legend in the English Renaissance. 

William T. Morgan, professor of English history, 
Indiana University: For a bibliographical guide to 
British history, 1700-1715. 

George E. Mylonas, associate in classics and 
history of architecture, University of Illinois: For 
the excavation of Haghios Kosmas. 

Leon Nemoy, Yale University Library: For an 
edition of the Book of Lights of al-Qirqisani. 

Louise B. Osborn, instructor in English, Central 
High School, Evansville, Indiana: For a study of 
the life and works of Serjeant John Hoskyns. 

Samuel Rosenblatt, lecturer in Jewish Literature, 
The Johns Hopkins University: For an edition of 
the ‘‘High Ways of Perfection’? of Abraham 
Maimoindes. 

Josiah C. Russell, instructor in history, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina: For biographical studies 
in thirteenth-century England. 

Leon P. Smith, instructor in French, University 
of Chicago: For an edition of Partonepeus de 
Blois. 

Antonio G. Solalinde, professor of Spanish and 
Portuguese, University of Wisconsin: For an edi- 
tion of the General Estoria of Alfonso X. 

Lorenzo D. Turner, professor of English, Fisk 
University: For a descriptive grammar of the 
Gullah dialect. 

Charles B, Welles, assistant professor of classics, 
Yale University: For work on parchments from 
Dura-Europus and Yale papyri. 

John E. Wells, professor of English, Connecticut 
College for Women: For a manual of fifteenth- 
century writings in England. 

Harold R. Willoughby, associate professor of 
New Testament Literature, University of Chicago: 
For an edition of the four Gospels of Karahissar 
(Leningrad 105) and related fragments in the 
Byzantine Museum at Athens. 

Aloysius K. Ziegler, Penfield scholar of the 
Catholic University of America: For a study of 
Latin geomancy. 





FELLOWSHIPS 

Jacques Barzun, instructor in history, Columbia 
University: For research in the influence of race- 
consciousness and race-theories on French thought 
and culture, to be carried on chiefly in France. 

Philip H. Davis, professor of Latin and Greek, 
Vassar College: For research in Greek inscriptions 
and fragments dealing with building operations, 
to be carried on chiefly in Greece. 

Madeleine Doran, instructor in English litera- 
ture, Wellesley College: For study to be carried on 
in England on the text and sources of ‘‘ King 
Lear.’’ 

Mark W. Eccles, assistant in English, Harvard 
University: For biographical research connected 
with English literature of the Elizabethan period, 
to be carried on chiefly in London. 

Benjamin Ginzburg, assistant editor, Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences: For a study of the 
rise of experimentalism in science, research to be 
earried on in the United States. 

Edward B. Ham, assistant professor of modern 
languages, Princeton University: For work on a 
critical edition of Rutebeuf, to be done in France. 

Hugh O’N. Hencken, assistant curator of Euro- 
pean archeology, Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity: For an investigation of several pre-Nor- 
man sites in Ireland, with subsequent study of the 
results at Harvard University. 

Rozelle P. Johnson, assistant professor of Latin, 
University of Vermont: For a study of medieval 
technical arts based chiefly on the ‘‘ Compositiones 
Variae’’ and ‘‘Mappae Clavicula,’’ to be carried 
on in Great Britain and several Continental libra- 
ries. 

Hunter Kellenberger, resident master, North- 
wood School, Lake Placid, N. Y.: For a study of 
accentuation and style in contemporary French 
authors, to be carried on chiefly in France and 
Switzerland. 

Adele Jeanne Kibre, research assistant, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: For a study of the manuscripts 
originating in the scriptoriums of Lorsch, to be 
carried on in several British and Continental 
libraries. 

Cyrus H. Peake, lecturer in Chinese, Columbia 
University: For research in China in the history of 
Chinese law and its administration during the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644-1911. 

Paul F. Saintonge, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Mount Holyoke College: For a 
study in Paris of the writings of Francois Honorat 
de Beauvillier, Bishop of Beauvais. 

Chauncey E. Sanders, assistant professor of 
English, Indiana University: For work in the 
Huntington Library and Great Britain on a criti- 
eal edition of the works of Robert Greene. 
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Myron B. Smith, general secretary, American 
Institute for Persian Art and Archeology: For 
research in Persia in the history of architecture, 
primarily in the Islaimiec period. 

Morris Swadesh, research assistant, Yale Uni- 
versity: For research directed toward the compila- 
tion of a grammar and dictionary of the Nootka 
language of Vancouver Island. Appointment is 
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conditional upon the attainment of the degree of 
Ph.D., in June, 1933. 

Daniel V. Thompson, Jr., assistant professor of 
the history of art, Yale: For research, chiefly in 
Great Britain and France, on the medieval tech- 
nique of manuscript illumination, based princi- 
pally on the short medieval Latin text ‘‘De Colori- 
bus et Mixtionibus.’’ 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE PREPARATION TO SUB- 
JECTS TAUGHT AFTER 
GRADUATION 


In the national survey of land-grant colleges,? 
it was found that, out of thirteen of the most 
frequent causes of failure among graduates of 
those institutions who went into teaching, im- 
proper placement ranked fifth in importance. 
That is, for the group considered, the fifth most 
frequent cause for failure was lack of close 
relationship between preparation in college and 
subjects taught. Three of the first four causes 
were primarily personality defects, while the 
fourth was lack of professional training. This 
seems to show that it is of vital importance to 
place graduates of teacher-education institu- 
tions in positions where they may teach the sub- 
jects in which they have prepared themselves 
while in college. 

The present article reports briefly the more 
salient tentative generalizations arising from a 
study of the relationship between college prep- 
aration and teaching assignment for two-year 
and four-year graduates of Colorado State 
Teachers College who received their teaching 
certificates or bachelor of arts degrees in 1926 
or 1929. Data relative to teaching assignments 
were collected by means of an inquiry blank 
addressed to the graduates in the field. A sam- 
pling of 50 per cent. of the total number of 
graduates (1,250) was obtained. For the other 
side of the study, the permanent record ecards 
in the college files were the source of informa- 
tion concerning the college preparation of the 
graduates who responded to the inquiry. 

In tabulating the data of the survey, it was 

1 Arthur J. Klein, ‘‘Survey of Land Grant Col- 


leges and Universities.’’ Bulletin No. 9. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 1930. 


found advisable to divide the population into 
two groups: The A.B. groups, or graduates 
from the four-year course terminating in the 
bachelor of arts degree and a life certificate 
to teach in the schools of Colorado; and the 
life certificate groups, or graduates from the 
two-year course terminating in the life cer- 
tificate. Further subdivisions were made ac- 
cording to college majors and to teaching 
subjects. Only the quantitative aspect of prep- 
aration or of teaching load was considered; 
that is, preparation in history or a teaching 
assignment in history, for instance, was tabu- 
lated as such—the particular part or phase of 
history in which the preparation was taken or 
the teaching done was not considered. 

The findings of the study in the main 
corroborated the results of previous investiga- 
tions in the same field. These findings may be 
listed as follows: 

(1) Most of the subject-matter majors in the 
A.B. groups appeared to have been prepared 
adequately for the teaching of their major sub- 
jects. Foreign language majors, however, lacked 
preparation in Latin. 

(2) In several instances, majors in a given 
subject in the life certificate groups had a 
median of fewer hours in that subject than the 
college requirement for a major. This de- 
ficiency, however, is perhaps not so serious as 
would appear, since “junior high school” and 
“apper grades” majors were classified as majors 
in the specific subject-matter department in 
which they had the largest number of hours, 
and the relatively unspecialized preparation of 
these individuals probably had the effect of 
lowering the medians for the major groups in 
which they were classified. 

(3) Individuals in both the A.B. and the life 
certificate groups exhibited little evidence of 
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any tendency to combine certain definite sub- 
jects as minors with certain majors. 

(4) The number of minors taken by majors 
in various subjects was hardly large enough to 
meet reasonable teaching needs. 

(5) About three fourths of the graduates had 
taught their major college subjects after leaving 
school, but only a third had taught their first 
or second minor subjects. About a fifth had 
taught neither their major nor minor subjects. 

(6) Approximately a third of the teachers 
who had taught their major subjects had taught 
more than three additional subjects. 

(7) There was almost no evidence of any 
tendency to have certain combinations taught 
with each subject by majors in that subject. 

(8) More than a third of the graduates had 
taught one or more subjects from which they 
had had no eollege preparation, and almost 
two thirds had taught some subjects for which 
their college preparation amounted to less than 
a minor. 

(9) A tabulation of the preparation records 
of the teachers of each subject in the A.B. and 
in the life certificate groups pointed to the eon- 
elusion that specific subject-matter preparation 
had been almost inoperative as a factor in the 
selection of teachers of that subject. 

(10) In the A.B. groups, an average of about 
15 per cent. of the teachers of a subject had a 
college major in that subject, about 16 per 
cent. had a minor, 47 per cent. had credit 
amounting to less than a minor, and 23 per 
cent. had taken no college courses in the sub- 
ject. 

(11) In the life certificate groups, an average 
of 4 per cent. of the teachers of a subject had 
a college major in that subject, 24 per cent. had 

a minor, 49 per cent. had credit amounting to 
less than a minor, and 23 per cent. had no 
credit. 

(12) In the A.B. groups, specialized teach- 
ers (teachers who had at some one time taught 
four or fewer different subjects) of each sub- 
ject had in general been well prepared for the 
teaching of that subject. 

(13) In the life certificate 


groups, the 


medians of the college hours taken in their 
teaching subjects by the specialized teachers 
showed little, if any, increase over the medians 
for the total numbers of teachers. 


Thus it 
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would appear that college preparation is taken 
into account to a no greater extent in the selec- 
tion of teachers to teach a subject as an approxi- 
mate fourth of their teaching load than in the 
selection of teachers to teach that subject as a 
part of a larger group of subjects. 

(14) An average of 11 per cent. of the spe- 
cialized teachers of any given subject in the 
A.B. groups had taken no college courses in 
their teaching subject, and almost a third had 
preparation amounting to less than a minor. 

(15) An average of almost a fifth of the 
specialized teachers of any given subject in the 
life certificate groups had taken no college 
courses in their teaching subject, and more than 
a third had preparation amounting to less than 
a minor. 

(16) With the exception of teachers of for- 
eign languages, of industrial arts and of phys- 
ical education for boys, teachers of each sub- 
ject in the A.B. groups had taught an average 
of more than four subjects. 

(17) With the exception of teachers of home 
economies, teachers of each subject in the life 
certificate groups had taught an average of five 
or more subjects. For half the subject groups, 
the average was six or higher. 

(18) For the A.B. graduates the average 
number of subjects taught during any one year 
was not above four for any subject group. 
For the life certificate people, however, the 
average was greater than four for the majority 
of the groups. 

(19) About two fifths of the yearly teaching 
programs of individuals in the A.B. groups 
contained only one subject, and approximately 
a seventh contained more than four subjects. 

(20) In the life certificate groups, more than 
half of the yearly teaching programs tabulated 
included more than four different subjects. 

(21) Tabulations of subject combinations ap- 
pearing in the programs of teachers in both 
the A.B. and life certificate groups showed 
little evidence of any tendency toward standard- 
ization. 

(22) The findings of the present study, and 
of other studies, with respect to teaching sub- 
ject combinations are summarized in Table I. 
Under present circumstances, the information 
presented in this table could probably be used 
profitably by teachers college guidance officers 
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TABLE I 


SUBJECTS REPORTED IN FREQUENT TEACHING Com- 


BINATION WITH EACH SuBJECT IN TWO OR 
More INVESTIGATIONS (a, b, ¢, d, e, f) 








Teaching 








Subjects reported in frequent 
subject combination 
(1) (2) 
1, Art Music 


History, English, mathematics, 
physical education 

Mathematies, history 

History, foreign languages, 
mathematics 


2. Biology 


3. Commerce 
4, English 


5. Foreign lan- 
guages English, history 
6. Geography History, commerce 


7. History English, mathematics, physical 
education 
8. Home eco- 
nomics English, biology, history 
9. Industrial 
arts Physical education, mathe- 


matics, physics 
10. Mathematics History, English, biology, for- 
eign languages 


11. Music English, history, art, mathe- 
matics 
12. Physical edu- 
cation History, industrial arts, mathe- 
(men) matics 
13. Physical edu- 
cation History, English 
(women) 





a. R. D. Cole, ‘‘ The High School Teaching Popu- 
lation of North Dakota.’’ School of Education 
Bulletin No. 5. University of North Dakota, 
University, October, 1929. 

b. B. W. Hostettler, ‘‘A Study of the Subject 
Combinations Taught in the Four Year High 
Schools of Illinois.’? Unpublished Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1930. 

e. School of Education. Announcement. Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 18. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 1928. 

d. R. K. Devricks, ‘‘Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Indiana.’’ Teachers College Journal, 
Vol. 3, pp. 171-192 (March, 1932). 

e. J. S. Heiges, ‘‘How Many and What Sub- 
jects should a High School Teacher in Pennsylvania 
Be Prepared to Teach?’’ School Review, Vol. 38, 
pp. 289-299 (April, 1930). 

f. F. L. Whitney and John Milholland, ‘‘The 
Relation of Subject-Matter Preparation to Sub- 
jects Taught after Graduation.’’? Study No. 146, 
Department of Educational Research. Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, 1932. 
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in advising students in the selection of major 
and minor combinations to meet probable future 
needs. 

If the findings reported above are representa- 
tive of the general situation, the following 
tentative conclusions may be outlined. 

(1) There is a pressing need for an adjust- 
ment between theory and practise. Teachers 
colleges now operate on the assumption that 
specific subject-matter preparation is a large 
factor in successful teaching. On the other 
hand, practise seems to indicate that public- 
school administrators consider the qualitative 
aspect of preparation of little importance. It 
may be that the hypothesis implied in this latter 
attitude is correct and that the teachers college 
should devote itself entirely to preparation in 
philosophy of education, psychology, methods, 
and the like.2»? Under present conditions, it 
would seem that preparation of this sort would 
be at least as serviceable as the kind now given. 

If, however, subject-matter preparation does 
exert strong influence for good teaching, those 
who hire teachers should make radical revisions 
in their system of load assignment. Objective 
data are needed for the solution of the problem 
of the necessity for specific subject-matter 
preparation, and can only be obtained when a 
satisfactory measure of teaching suecess has 
been devised. For the present, however, it ap- 
pears more logical to assume that specific 
preparation does make for success in teaching. 
The conelusions which follow are based upon 
this assumption. 

(2) There is a decided lack of correspondence 
between college preparation and subjects taught 
in the field. It is possible that improvement ean 
not be realized until teachers are allowed to 
teach only subjects for which they have taken 
college preparation. More rigid certification 
laws would perhaps constitute the best method 
of securing this improvement. 

(3) There is now almost no tendency toward 
standardization of teaching subject combina- 
tions. If the teachers college is to find it pos- 

2 Nora Congdon, ‘‘The Relationship of Teaching 
Success to Preparation in Subjects Taught.’’ Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, 1932. 

3C, L. Jacobs, ‘‘The Relation of the Teacher’s 
Education to Her Effectiveness.’? Contribution to 


Education, No. 277. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1928. 
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sible to furnish specifie preparation to prospec- 
tive members of the profession, such standard- 
ization would appear necessary. Certification 
laws of the type recommended in the preceding 
paragraph would place in the hands of the 
colleges the opportunity to standardize logical 
combinations. Two considerations should enter 
into the determination of proper combinations: 
(1) The relationships between abilities to teach 
various subjects; and (2) the relative fre- 
quencies with which the different subjects are 
taught in the schools. 

(4) At present, it seems that teachers are be- 
ing required to teach too many different sub- 
jects. It is probable that the college could 
hardly be expected in the course of four years 
to prepare an individual adequately for the 
teaching of more than four subjects. Perhaps 
this number, then, should become the standard, 
and the colleges should accept the responsibility 
for preparing prospective teachers for the teach- 
ing of four subjects, in a standardized com- 
bination. 

As the study here reported progressed, the 
need for other investigations in the same and 
allied fields was recognized. The whole problem 
of preparation and placement suggests studies 
of the following types: 

(1) There is real need for some valid mea- 
sure of teaching success. This problem has oc- 
cupied education investigators for years, and at 
times seems almost impossible for solution. 
However, it is probable that the progress of 
teacher education will be seriously held in check 
until some “yardstick” is devised. The search 
for this kind of a measure might profitably be- 
come the matter of chief concern of investigators 
until some degree of success is achieved. 

(2) When a suitable eriterion of teaching 
suecess has been found, consideration should be 
given to the validity of the assumption that 
specific subject-matter preparation makes for 
suecess in teaching a given subject. The sub- 
stantiation or refutation of this hypothesis 
should vitally affect the policies of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions and teacher-hiring bodies. 

(3) A more complete and detailed check of 
the type herein reported should be made. Until 
the suggestions presented in 1 and 2 above can 
be carried out, such investigations as this can 
furnish data of utmost value to college guidance 
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officers. The present study contained certain 
deficiencies and lack of detail which prevent 
it from being of greatest use. 

(4) Up to the present time, all investigations 
of subject combinations known to the writers 
have recommended preparation combinations 
based upon subject combinations taught in the 
field. It may be that this procedure approaches 
the matter from the wrong direction, and that 
preparation combinations should be determined 
by the relationships between abilities to master 
the various subjects. Accordingly, investigation 
should be made of the relationships between 
these abilities, and logical preparation ecombina- 
tions suggested on the basis of high relation- 
ships.* 

F. L. WHITNEY 
JOHN MILHOLLAND 
CoLorADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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